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Fertilizer Analyses, Helpful and Confusing. 


OME months ago a Tennessee friend wrote us in regard to some 
fertilizer agents and their tactics. Among other things he said: 
“Below | give the an- 


to put out a lot of figures calculated to confuse rather than inform. 


Most Southern States have laws regulating the analyses 
printed on the fertilizer bags, 





alysis of the common brand 
of acid phosphate : 
High Grade Dis- Per Cent 
solved Bone ... 14.00 
Moisture at 212 I 
Phosphoric Acid, 
Soluble 
Phosphoric Acid, 
Revertible ....... 6.00 
Available Phos- 
phoric Acid 14.00 
Insoluble Phos- 
phoric Acid 
Total Phosphoric 
Acid 
Total Bone Phos- 
phate of Lime.... < 32.00 


“The name of the above is 
misleading. The dishonest 
agent will tell the farmer 
that this is a pure animal fer- 
tilizer made from bones, 
when it is made by treating 
finely ground rock — phos- 
phate with sulphuric acid. 


hip PHOSPHATE 
2 CIEE VBS, 


44 PERCENT 
AVAILABLE 
PHOSPHORIC ACD) 














but some of these laws need se- 
vere revision. Only Alabama 
and Georgia, we believe, prevent 
a duplication of nitrogen as 
l ammonia, while the Mississippi 
) uae |. law, permits just such a list of 

ACEO PHOSPHATE | percentages as our friend quotes. 
oes. | Florida requires that the per cent 
\ —— 9 Per Cent} of ammonia, instead of nitrogen, 
HIGH GRADE DISSOLVED BONE 14.00 | be given, and also the source of 


\Prosproric AcipSoLusLe —-¥.00'/ j : c : : 
[PaosPH Ri ACID HeverriBre 6.00)! this ammonia. Thereis, of course, 
i an advantage in this to the man 


\ Peer ee Poe sreveni ACID /4.00" 

\INSOLUBLE FHospPHORIC ACID 7.00), : : BSS Oe 

gir sae who has studied fertilizers, but so 

I ovat Bone Phostunre. + 32,001 / few farmers have studied fertil- 

; izers that we are inclined to like 
better the North Carolina law, 

which requires this information 

10 be filed) with the Commis- 


i\ ny ge 








THESE TWO ANALYSES MEAN THE SAME THING-—WHICH DO YOU LIKE BEST! ? 





sioner of Agriculture, where it 
is available to all farmers who 
ask for it. 








He adds up the per cent col- 
umn and vets 90 and then tells us that this fertilizer contains 90 
pounds of plant food to every 100 pounds. He then prices it at 
about $20 per ton and the farmer buys. He has sold that farmer 
a 14 per cent acid phosphate, or 280 pounds of plant food (phos- 
phoric acid) worth about 5 cents per pound, or about $14, for $20. 

“There are agents who are perfectly honest, representing 
their goods no higher than they are, and who try to sell the farmer 
goods adapted to his soil and crops at a reasonable price. The 
average farmer Knows but little about fertilizers, and for the most 
part, buvs from the slick-tongued and high-priced agent. A few 
years ago one of these agents was trying to sell a farmer, when | 
came up and he tried to sell me. The first sample he showed me 
Was a 10-2-1. He added up the per cent column getting 92, When 
he said his goods contained 92 per cent of available plant food 
and that the price was $35 per ton, I told him I would take 20 tons, 
but that our contract must show that the goods contained 92 per 
cent plant food. Of course, we did not trade and that tellow has 
never tried to sell me again.” 

Now, practically all manufacturers and handlers of fertilizers deal 
squarely with their customers, and there are few fertilizer agents guilty 
of the dishonest practices our friend reports. But the point is this—such 
a confused jumble of figures as he gives is nowise helpful to the far 
mer, and often gives the dishonest man a chance to make false 
claims. There can be no good reason for any State to allow such 
branding of fertilizers. The simpler the statement on the bag, the 

} 
better idea the farmer can get of the goods he is buying. In the 
Writer’s opinion, all that should ordinarily go on the fertilizer bag is 
the simple statement of then plant foods it contains, thus : 

Available Phosphoric Acid, 10.00 per cent—Nitrogen, 1.65 per 
cent—Available Potash, 2.00 per cent. 

To say that a fertilizer contains 14 per cent available phosphoric 
acid, 1 ver cent unavailable phosphoric acid, 15 per cent total phos- 
Phoric acid, 32 per cent bone phosphate of lime; or that there 
$1.65 per cent nitrogen. equivalent to 2 per cent ammonia; or 
2 per cent potash, equivalent to 4 per cent muriate of potash is merely 


In short, if farmers had studied 
fertilizers as they should, the form of the analysis would not matter 
much, but since they have not, we feel sure that the wisest plan is to 
permit only the percentages of the available plant foods to go on the 
bag. More than this is likely to do harm rather chan good. Additional 
information could well be given on a separate sheet or be otherwise 
made available to the farmer who wishes to know more than the sim 
ple analvsis tells. Butit must be remembered that it is the average 
farmer for whom the analysis is put on the bag, and that if this aver- 
age farmer can get to the point of buying fertilizers by the actual 
amount ot phint foods they contain, he will have made a great advance. 
The analysis on the bag should help him to do this. 
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| Do you own a piece of land? if so, would you 1 






























No. 1 Outfit — Bores 
4) ft., $12 Delivered 
No. 2 Outfit — Bores 
100 ft., $25 Delivered 
WE POSITIVELY 

GUARANTEE these 
outfits will bore in 
hardpan, sand, grit, 
gravel, sticky clay, 
mud, gumbo, or any- 
















not like to know how to double its power for gor 


articles on this topic will soon appear in The Progressis 







Are you a member of a country church? If so, w 


—the best series on the subject that has ever been wr 


Are you going to raise some cotton this year: 


VO 


yt like to 


i know about the Torrens system ot registering titles—a system 
vhereby you can borrow money on your land as easily as a 
| townsman does on his corporation stock—without having to 
pay a lawyer to investigate the title every time you turn 
around? Read all about it next week. 


ould vou 


doin the 


community and in the great work of religion? A series of seven 


e Farmer 
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? If 
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thing else, excepting 
SOLID ROCK. If it 
fails to do the work— 

Aes just as we say, your 
money back quick. Write today. 


Standard Earth Auger Co. 


1131 Newport Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


would you not like to know how to make it at less 
you made last year’s—how to cultivate it with less 
less expensively? The Progressive Farmer’s series 
Make a Cotton Farm Pay,” will tell vou how, 












world-famous prize-winners as Bennie Beeson, Jer 
J. F. Batts and W. H. Dorin, say The Progressive Farm 


You Gan Buy the BEST 


cost than 
labor and 
“How to 


Are you making any corn this year ? \f so, would you not 
like to get the help of The Progressive Farmer, when such 


ey: Moore, 
er taught 


them? Our articles on corn growing this year will be as good 
HORSE CLIPPING MAGHINE a ur articles on corn ) MS Y OOK 


THAT WAS EVER AT YOUR — : 
MADE FOR ONLY of DEALER'S Are you a member of the Farmers’ Union? ltt 


Ogg tos hastgtetaetager get you not like to know about better methods of mark 





it. All progressive owners of horses 


now clip them in the early spring, co-operation 2? The greatest success in such work 
and this is the machine bought every- = 


Enclosed Gear Machine y,25 another ‘ , a ee cas 5m 
clipping machines skinned a mile of our Progressive Farmer staff will visit these cout 
for easy turning, fast clipping and dur- 
gears, enclosed, protected and running 
in oil, Get one from _ our dealer. where 


before you buy. Se ay apo: sta tous far 
valuable free 





Have you a boy or girl? if so, don’t you know. th 





ability. “Has all file hard, cut steel J summer and tell just what these foreign farmers are 


so, would 
eting and 
has been 


where. This Stewart Ball Bearing accomplished in Denmark, Germany and Ireland. A member 


itries this 


doing so 


sun Une whet cemeaena eae tte that our Southern farmers may profit by all their successes. 


at to read 


a good, clean, wholesome, wide-awake paper a year is worth 
hice aad ae amonth’s schooling to a child? And for the Southern finn 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. | Dg} boy or girl there is no other paper quite so good as The f’ro- 
157 Ohio Street, Chicago @ ‘ , ‘ 
Ask for our catalogue showin | Vvresslve Farmer. 
the world’s largest line of horse clip- . } = 
ping and sheep shearing machines. “2 i} = ‘ m 
|} Are you trying to raise livestock---hogs, cattle, sheep or 








horses? tf so, vou will find that The Progressive F: 


STEV ENS the best staff of livestock experts in the South, and i 
Fertilizer Sower Livestock Special” will be the greatest ever printed f 


ern farmers. 
For Broadcast Top Dressing 


umer dias 
ts “Better 
or South- 





or Sowing in Rows Do you wish to be protected from frauds and fakirs ? 
3 sizes, spreads »m 6 to 10 ft. wide. justable . 4 . la a : . M 4 
to spread 190 to several nanan aie uer ance, If so, bear in mind that The Progressive Farmer was the first 
Low Down and Easy to Load paper in the South to lead a crusade against the patent meci- 
Broad tires, norutting. Quick ange from broadcast- 







ing to sowing in rows, also 


for thickand thin spread cine frauds and other medicinal quacks; and it is the 
ing. Furnished with \ >) 





only farm 


Write tor desceintive }) Handles paper in the South that has exposed the condimentai stock food 
cirenlar. ° chr ° ° 

‘Now furnished fraud when we could have made $5,000 a vear in advertising by 
with Land Gauge to All , 5 : 










Lime Sower 









of fertiliser being Commer- keeping quiet. 
cownh., 
Belcher & Taylor cial Does your wife know hov to use a fireless cooker? itt 
A. 1. Go., eye ° . rn ri > ‘ 7 
Fertilizers a convenience that will save her from having to stand so lone 


Kor 90, 
Chicopee Falts, Mass, ty ei! V2 ; ° an 7 
eT ee over a hot stove this summer. The Progressive Farm 






for the benefit of the farin woman. 





Do you want the plain, unvarnished truth about 


about it are only a sample of the hundred ways we ar 


er articles 


e working 


the news 





; and public questions? it so, the Editor of The 
saRRN Kise arene ee ell Farmer will try to give it to vou in “What's the N 












regardless of whom it helps or hurts. 









Different than all }}}| And these features, any one of which would be worth 
others and better be- |] | - 4 ‘ ; it 

An AA aeralee. Pavia are cine os art ot , = 
ee ok the dochle a wide-awake farmer, are only a part of the fifty-« 
drop-forged wnt pin, 
removable _ bearings, ; ; 
center lift. No. side you can afford to do without it any longer ? 
strain, no noise. Big, 
heav y and powerful. 





ogee eS sive Farmer you will find a little slip of paper. It i 
jacks and gasoline engines. 
STOVER MANUFACTURING CO. . 

234 Samson Ave., Freeport, Ill. J new press before April 10, and we need your help. 


sonal appeal to you. A big cash payment must be m: 








every loyal friend of the paper to send in his ren 





neighbor becomes a subscriber. You know what Th 


not hear from you ? 





plain truth as he sees it, written down without fear 


8, 10,12,14,16,18, Of Special to Our Subscribers: | this copy of The 


sive Farmer is and we are counting on your support. 


boo aa <- 
rPOPTressive 


ews’ —the 


or favor, 


a dollar tos 


me weeks’ 


gears, big oil boxes, feast of good things that you get in The Progressive Farmer 
for only one dollar! Do you think, Mr. Non-Subse 


riber, that 


Progres- 
S our per- 


ide on our 


We want 
ewal right 
. ° ° ° ' e * 
away. [f your subscription is already paid ahead, see 


that your 
e Progress 
May we 


is Liquid is stirred and strainers 
cleaned automatically Proven yt 
P a great success with ‘cotion 


eee — ~ 


fo make ail kinds of st 
A for ali uses. Spraying 
\ 
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oe 


$$$ aeara rinses 5. 
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LUMMUS 
AIR BLAST GIN 


Aa unqualified success, Guaran. 
teed superior. Built to last a life. 
time, ‘Thousands in service. Makes 
clean sample; does not cut fibre; no 
g fire or accideat risk; economical to 
Operate. Write ior list of satisf 
users, sent free with catalogue, 

LUMMUS COTTON GINCO, 
Builders ot Air Blast and 

Brush Outtits 


Box 30 Columbus, Ga, 




























































Air BLAST Gin 


1000 % Returns Fror 


the use of a Hercules Stump Py 
Bumper crops instead of stumped 
money in place of taxes. $1,200 

acres the first ye FRE in extra o 
every year after. Get the catalog oft be 


tite + Hercule 
Genuine Stee 


o 

Stump 
You can clear an 
yas stumps a day. 80 da 
trial. Guaran 
is ars. Special int 
tory price propo 
Write today 
big free eat 


HERCULES a 
180 1 
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Boil Worm and Army Werm 

Spray four rows at once, last as a 
horse can walk, wil the Watson 
Ospraymo Sprayer. ihrows fine 
spray mist, with strong force. 
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and ato planters 


endar and Direc- 
tions, frve—the 


proper mix- 

tures, when 4 

anc aN \ 
spray, TWN 


f or fiee catalog. 
FIELO FORCE PUMP CO. 
109 Eleventh St., Elmira, N.Y. 


STEEL WHE 


(Low-Down) 
to fit your farm W 
is the combination that 
you look and fee! like aa 
To-Date farmer. You cm 
i more work without being so 
hl and you cando so much 
a work alone with the Low 
Steel Wheels. Ask for 
Catalogue of Instructions 


Havana Meta! Whe 


Box 6S Havanay 


ECONOMY SIL 


Our simple yetperfect- -fitting 
forming air-tight silo, entirely 
aa veut possibi lity of ensilage 5p 
Quick, easy adjt ustinent 
hammer or wrench. Freea 

very silo easy to erect. 
white pine or cypress aves. 
iron hoops form easy 

Write for free catalogue wi 
of our claims from delight 
ECONOMY SILO & MFC. Oe 
ile sh Box 38M 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS. 


By TAIT 


BUTLER. 








NORTH CAROLINA reader asks, ‘‘What is the 
A most permissible fall (a) in an open ditch, 
(b) in a tile drain?’ Such questions can scarcely 
be answered definitely or positively. The amount 
of fall necessary will depend on the size of the 
ditch or tile and the amount oi water to be car- 
ried. An open drain or ditch with only a few 
feet fall to the mile will carry off an immense 
quantity of water if large enough, but as a gen- 
st, especially on flat or level lands 


"| eral rule it is be : 
oy Perhaps it 


to obtain as rapid fall as possible. i 
“4 may be stated that two inches fali to i100 feet is 
1 gs little fall as should be given to a tile drain, but 
; as a rule there is no cause 101 giving less than 
from four to six inches to the 100 feet. 
R. A. B. Farnham, Citronelle, Ala., in a letter 
to the Editor advocates a State Commi ssioner 
of Distribution for each of the Guif States 
duties o! I tlined to con- 
gist of obtaining information 
products of the State at as man} x 
State and those adjoining as poss ble and giving 
this to all who may ask for it. In other words, 
the aim seems to be to bring producer and buyer 
in closer touch and reduce the cost of marketing. 
There is now too much difference in the price 
received by the producer and the price paid by 
the consumer, and a State officer of this kind 
could be of very great service. 


mt 
rhe 


1 commissioner ar 
prices of the 


points in his own 


TY IS inconceivable how any intelligent class 

of men can honestly believe that better and 
more transportation facilities can really be an 
injury to the country. If the parcels post will 
be a benefit to the country at Jarge, then the oppo- 
sition of the retail merchants is actuated by mo- 
tives of selfishness. It is certain that the num- 
ber of people served by the merchants who op- 
pose the parcels post is greater than the num- 
ber of these merchants. It is also difficult to 
see how it can hurt these merchants unless it 
benefits their customers who are greater in num- 
ber. If it hurts the merchants and benefits a 
greater number of farmers and others, why is it 
not a good thing for the Nation as a whole? Is 
not the basic principle of our form of govern- 
ment, the greatest good to the greatest number? 





N ALABAMA reader says that last year he 

laid-by corn and cotton with a two-horse 
turning plow and threw up the soil as high as 
‘possible. He states that the rows treated this 
way “made a third more than the other rows.” 
Taking this statement as made, we shall not at- 
tempt to assign a reason for the results obtained; 
but we are sure that these results do not agree 
With the experience of the average man who has 
actually tried laying-by level as compared with 
laying-by with a two-horse turning plow; nor do 
we believe our correspondent will generally find 
such a practice will yield such results. Perhaps, 
the soil was so wet that the breaking of the roots 
did not cripple the plants, and the throwing up of 
the soil did not cause them to suffer from lack 
of moisture, but generally both these results 
would follow such a practice. But this does not 
explain the increased yield. On wet land, that 
remains wet throughout the growing season, such 
&@ practice may give slightly better results; but 
our observation and experience has taught us 
that land so wet as to need this soil treatment is 
too wet to make a crop. 





When Level Planting is Advisable. 


N ALABAMA reader says he has a piece of 
land that had grown cotton for many years, 
but for the last three years it has grown 


corn, oats and peas. Three crops of peas, two 
crops of oats and one crop of corn. At least two 
of the pea crops were taken off for hay. 

He wants to know whether it will be advisable 
to plant cotton level on this land and check it. 

As the land is said to have made a large crop 
of oats and g00d peas, we may safely conclude 
that it is rich enough to grow good stalks of cot- 
ton. On land that will grow a large stalk it is 
8enerally conceded that cotton should be given 
More space or distance between the stalks. If 
it is rich enough so that one stalk is sufficient for 


every nine square feet the cotton might be check- 


ed three feet each way. If the land is still richer, 
the rows might be three and a half feet each way. 

The checking will reduce the cost of cultiva- 
tion, but unless the land is rich enough to need 
this amount of space it may reduce the yield 
also. Another objection to checking cotton is 
the greater difficulty in getting a stand. Ifa stalk 
or check misses, the space is too great for the 
best yield. 
Level planting and cultivation will be all 
right, in fact, best, an average year, on level, well- 
drained, warm land. If the land is not well- 
drained and warm, level planting done early, may 
make the getting of a stand more difficult. 

If our correspondent’s jand is rich enough, 
well-drained and warm, it may be planted level 
in checks and good results be obtained. 


An Qld Fraud Bobs Up Again. 


N ALABAMA reader says: ‘‘There is being 
A scattered abroad in this county a recipe 

for composting, for which people are pay- 
ing $2. The price of the chemicals used are put 
at $4.75. The seller says it is patented. Is it 
true that such a thing can be patented?” 

The “recipe” is not given and we know noth- 
ing of this particular formula or the “chemicals” 
used, but it is folly for any man to pay $2 for 
a formula or recipe for composting or mixing fer- 
tilizers; because a two-cent stamp will bring to 
him bulletins from bis Experiment Station that 
will give him as good and generally much better 
information. There are no secrets in fertilizing. 
All that is known by any man is public property 
und others may get it if they will ask for it and 
study it. 

Our friend wants a recipe for composting. Well, 
we think the labor of making a compost is large- 
ly lost. The stable manure and other vegetable 
matter will rot to better advantage in the soil 
and the phosphoric acid and potash that is usually 
added might as well be put in the soil direct. 
Some crops particularly want well rotted manure, 
so when stable manure is stored or composts 
made, 200 pounds of ground phosphate rock or 
acid phosphate may be used to the ton of stable 
manure. If the land needs potash, as it generally 
does, in the Southeastern States, kainit or muri- 
ate of potash may also be added. 

If the labor of composting were spent in work- 
ing the materials into the soil we believe it would 
have a better effect. These formulas or “recipes’’ 
for composting are usually frauds, pure and sim- 
ple, for they usually advise the use of ‘‘chemicals’’ 
that are either harmful or useless, although those 
selling them may not always know it. Why give 

2 or $3 for something you can get for nothing. 
Such things have been patented, through a mis- 
taken idea of what should be patented. 





Unreasonable Expectations as to Pastures. 


AM ‘frequently asked: ‘‘What can | plant to 

make a pasture quickest?’’ or as one man put 

it: ‘““‘What can I sow this spring to make a 
good pasture for horses, cows and pigs this sum- 
mer?” 

I am compelled to answer, ‘“‘I don’t know.” 
When I do this the questioner is plainly disgusted 
and evidently some such thoughts as , ‘‘Why don’t 
you know? Any man pretending to edit a paper 
ought to be able to answer a simple thing like 
that,’’ pass through his mind. Then, if I state 
further, that there doesn’t any one else know what 
to plant this spring that will make a good pasture 
this summer, the questioner is still more thor- 
oughly disgusted, and acts sometimes as if he 
took it as a personal offense that we are not able 
to answer such a simple question. The real situ- 
ation, however, is, that it is not an easy question; 
for the answer does not exist. It would be pleas- 
ant to give the answer if any one knew it; but I 
don’t believe any one is particularly to blame 
for there being no answer. Much has been 
learned about agriculture in recent years, but 
not all, and there are yet many things that can’t 
be done. This making of a pasture “while you 
wait,’”’ is one of them. In fact, it takes years to 
make a good pasture. It is something like the 


~~. 


Weekly: $1 a Year. 


iinglishman’s beautiful lawn. An English gard- 
a beautiful lawn, ane that 
uniform growth of 
American asked him how he 
managed to secure and maintain such a perfect 
ward. The gardened significantly replied that it 
was easy. ‘‘All you have to do is to fertilize it 
and mow it for a hundred years, or such a matter, 
and anyone can have just as good a lawn as this.”’ 

The same thing, to a somewhat lessened ex- 
tent, is necessary to make a good pasture. 

In the first place the land must be prepared, 


ener Was mowing: 
showed a perfect carpet of 


grass, when an 


the seed must be sowed and the pasture plants 
must have time to get a start before they will 
withstand constant pasturing Moreover, the 
land must have fertility or it must be fertilized; 
but the point we wish to impress is that time is 
No grasses or other 
plants sowed this spring will yield a large amount 
of pasture this summer, and if pastured closely 


required to make a pasture. 


or constantly, they are 
killed. 

Possibly spring sowed oats followed by sorgh- 
um will give as much 


thing that can be sowed now, 


likely to be entirely 


grazing this summer as any- 
but-if they are 
grazed closely or constantly, they il not yield 


much feed. 





HARROWINGS. 











Why We Don’t Grow Crimson Clover. 


ROF. MASSEY says: ‘‘Always have a coat of 
crimson clover on the land to turn under 
for corn.” 

What such a practice would do for the South no 
one can fully estimate. It would double the 
corn yields in five years, or less. It is no trouble 
for any one to convince himself of the value of 
crimson clover in increasing the corn yields. If 
he does not wish to try it himself, there is al- 
ready abundant evidence to prove that it will 
simply do wonders for the corn crop. Why, then, 
do not Southern farmers grow it more generally? 
Some have said it is because they don’t want to 
improve their farming, but that is not the true 
reason. Of course, some do not fully realize the 
value of crimson clover, but many who must 
know of its value still fail to grow it. There are 
many reasons why crimson clover is not more 
generally grown, especially in the Gulf States; but 
the chief obstacle to its more extensive growth is 
the difficulty in getting a stand. There is no use 
denying the fact that it is not easy to get a 
good stand of crimson clover every year. If 
sowed too early and there is a hot, dry fall, it will 
die, or if sowed too late and the winter is severe 
it will die. If sowed at the right time, the dry 
falls of the Gulf States may prevent its growth 
until so late that the winter will kill it. In fact, 
it is hard to get a stand of crimson clover, taking 
the years as they run. If, however, the land is 
inoculated and there is sufficient moisture, a 
stand will usually be obtained. Lack of moisture 
and lack of inoculation are two of the most com- 
mon causes of failure to get a stand of crimson 
clover. These can be overcome largely, and will 
be as soon as we fully appreciate the value of 
crimson clover as a winter or early spring grow- 
ing legume, for the improvement of the soil. 

Bd * %* 

Mr. French goes after the fellow who doesn’t 
use the harrow about right. He says: ‘‘One- 
third of the land that was planted last year in 
corn in this Piedmont country was not harrowed 
at all before planting.” Harrow is of the opinion 
that more than one-third of the farmers in that 
section do not count a smoothing harrow among 
their agricultural equipments. In some sections 
of the South not one-third of the farms ever use 
a smoothing harrow for any purpose, simply be- 
cause the men working them don’t own a har- 
row. Give it to them, Mr. French, you can’t hit 
them too hard. The trouble is that the most of 
the no-harrow farmers are the fellows who 
still refuse to read The Progressive Farmer. A 
free use of the harrow on all corn lands before 
and after planting will increase the yield two to 
five bushels per acre and reduce the cost of cul- 
tivation. Any man ought to be ashamed to eall 
himself a farmer who does not own and use a 
harrow. Now is the time to buy a smoothing 
harrow and this spring the time to use it. 

HARROW. 


Live each day so as to shake hands with vour- 
self at night.—Elbert Hubbard. 
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‘tilizer carrying 7 per cent o 


[° A fe potash 
a good one for sweet potatoes?” 


Probably it 
is a fairly good one if the other ingredients are 
properly balanced and the potash is from sul- 
phate. 

OW can I destroy the lady-bugs on early peas 
I and not hurt the peas?’’ You do not want 
to destroy lady-bugs They are among the most 
useful insect we have. If you find them on the 
peas do not jump to the conclusion that they 
are eating the peas, for they are not. 





there because there are green lice on the peas 
and they are eating them. If you use tobacco 
stems or tobacco dust as a fertilizer for the peas 
you will not be troubled with the green lice. 


HAT can you tell men about v 
This is from Stafford County, 





velvet bean is a valuable forage plant when 
erown far enough south to mature. it will not 
mature north of the southeast corner of North 
Carolina, and would not amount to much in 


Stafford County, Virginia. {ft would probably 


make there a heavy growth of immature vines, 
but would not be worth half as much as cowpeas 


ind soy beans 


W HAT is the matter with my salsify? I dug 
it the latter part of November, and spread 


1 £4 
where { 


1 
it on shelves in the cellar, it gradually 
shrunk up until it is no larger than my littl 
finger.”’ The only thing the matter with the 
salsify is that you dug it when you should have 
left it in the soil where it grew, for the freezing 
only improves it, while it is certain to wilt if 
dug. *arsnips and salsify and table carrots are 
all better left where they grew in our climate at 
least. In fact, the salsify was only making its 
best growth in November when you dug it. 

HE difference between acid phosphate and 

Thomas phosphate is that the acid phosphate 
is simply the phosphate rock dissolved in sul- 
vhurie acid and the Thomas phosphate is the slag 
icft by the extraction of phosphorus from iron 
in the basic method of making steel. Much of 
the lime used for this purpose remains in the 
slag and it carries about 40 pounds of lime in 
every 100 pounds. The Thomas phosphate, then, 
will to that extent tend to sweeten the soil. It is 
not so readily available as the acid phosphate, 
but it is better for the permanent improvement 
of the soil as it does not tend to soil acidity a 
the acid phosphate does. 


S 





—- following is the analysis of a tobacco fer- 
tilizer offered at a low price: Available phos- 
phoric acid, 8 per cent; potash (K20) 3 per 
cent. What do you think of it?” I think that 
you can buy 1,000 pounds of acid phosphate of 
16 per cent grade, and 120 pounds of sulphate 
of potash, and you will have all that is in a ton 
of this article. The remaining 880 
all werthless filler. You will have an excess of 
phosphoric acid for tobacco and no nitrogen at 


pounds is 


all. You can buy the acid phosphate and pot- 
ash for about $10, and I do not know what this 
so called tobacco fertilizer sells for, but if you 
simply mix the phosphoric acid and potash you 
will have ail the plant food there is in a ton of 
it, and you will not have to pay for sacking and 
‘reighting the sand in it. Then you can add 
some nitrogen for yourself. Then if the potash in 
this mixture is from kainit, it will have a bad 
effect on tobacco, for to make the three per 
cent there would have to be 500 pounds of kainit 
used and there would still be a quarter of a ton 
of sand or other worthless filler, and the kainit 
would make the tobacco of low grade. Better 
buy good materials and mix a high-grade fertili- 
zer for tobacco using acid phosphate, dried blood 
and high-grade sulphate of potash. 


How to Grow Celery. 

E CANNOT grow early celery in th South 

as they do in the North, but can grow the 

winter celery on moist and strong land. 
Prepare a seed-bed in early April, and mark out 
slightly rows six inches apart. Sow the seed 
rather thinly on the marks and simply pat 
down with back of spade. 


Then cover the bed 
with fertilizer or 


grain sacks to keep the sur- 
face from drying out and if water 
‘an sprinkle it on the gunny 
eed show germination raise the 


is needed, you 
When the 


*ks off them 











and as the plants show green remove the sacks. 


\S soon as large enough to handle pull the plants 
tap-roots and trans- 


plat them, to another bed in rows six 


and pinch off the tip of tl 
inches 
apart and two inches in the rows Keep clean 
1 the summer and clip the tops slightly once 

Have land ready in late August and heavily 
fertilized. Then make a planting board a foot 

ide and six feet long. Cut notches on both 
sides six inches apart. This will make 11 notches. 
Chen set a line to mark the side of the bed, and 
begin planting by setting the planting board 
square with the line, set a plant at each notch 
on both sides. Then move the board and set 
it square with the last row and set another row 
and so on as long a bed as you choose. If more 
than one bed is planted, leave eight feet between 
them for earthing. Keep the beds clean, but 
never handle when wet. 

\s the nights get cool and the plants hang 
their leaves over the first handling must be done. 
Take two cords of twine and tie a peg to each 
end. Stick a peg at end of the first row and take 
a turn around each plant in the row and stick 
the other peg. Tie the second row in same way. 
Then shovel in the earth between the rows, and 
pack close to the plants by hand. Treat each 
pair of rows in the same way. The plants will 
now stand erect and you can put in the earth 
from time to time, keeping the heart above the 
soil and carrying the sides up six inches from 
the ends of the rows. By the time cold weather 
threatens in December, earth the bed all over, and 
cover thickly with pine straw and you can take 
if out as needed all winter. 


Timely Work in the Garden. 


LANTING of the more tender things can now 
be rushed. I have my tomato plants spotted 
out four inches apart each way in a frame 

under glass sashes. There they will grow stout 
and strong and ready to set by the middle of the 
month. Of course further South they can go 
out earlier, but in all the upper South, the mid- 
dle of April is about as early as they will be safe. 
I set my plants in three-foot rows and two feet 
apart in the row. I set a six-foot stake to each 
plant and train it to a single stem, keeping the 
side shoots constantly pinched out. If planted 
further apart and let tumble on the ground, when 
the crab-grass season comes the tomatoes will be 
smothered, while trained on the stakes we can 
keep the soil clean and can get more fruit from 
a limited area. 

About the middle of April I sow tomato seed 
in the open ground to give me plants for a late 
crop, as the early ones are often caused to fail 
by the heat in late June or early July. 

Spray the tomato plants regularly with Bor- 
deaux mixture every 10 days till the first tomatoes 
are half grown. This will to a great extent pre- 
vent leaf blight and rot, but will have no effect on 
the wilt disease that infests certain soils. The 
only thing for that is to avoid infected soil. I 
have found that the little Plum and Cherry to- 
matoes seem to be immune to this disease, and it 
may be that a resistant variety of larger size may 
be bred up from these. The Southern stations 
could well do this. 


I use the Black Valentine and the Red Valen- 
tine for early snaps, and at same time plant the 
pole beans like the Kentucky Wonder that will 
give me snap beans till frost. A Southern friend 
has sent me some beans he calls the Odum climb- 
ing bean, and says they are better than the Ken- 
tucky Wonder. They must be very fine indeed if 
they are better than that variety, and | will take 
great pleasure in testing them. 

* * 5 

The early potatoes will need rapid work and 
should be finally laid-by with a furrow to each 
side. I find this an advantage in the early ones, 
while with the late potatoes, I want to get them 
deep in the ground and cultivate level. 

* * 

The beets and radishes need thinning, for if 
allowed to grow too thickly in the rows the roots 
will be small. I drop beets very thinly in the 
rows and then scatter some early radish seeds 
in the same row. These come up quickly and 
show the rows so that cultivation can begin and 
they are ready to pull before the beets need all 
the room. 


{ usually plant the Early Norfolk corn as the 
first for roasting-ears in late March, and in Apri! 
> Country Gentleman and Stowell’s Evergreen 
sweet corns, following this up at 
\ugust in order to have a constant 
the table. 


the 





intervals till 
succession for 
sy the time my early potatoes are 
laid-by I am ready to 1 


nake about the third plant- 
ing ot sugar corn and I plant between the potato 
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JOIN IN THIS WORK. 


E HOPE that a great many farm families 

acted on our suggesiion a week or two ago 
and have joined in a resolution that the house 
shall be painted before the year ends. But wheth- 
er you have actually made the vow or are only 
considering the matter, it will be well to senda 
postal at once to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for a_ free copy of the new 
Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 474, ‘“ The Use of Paint on 
the Farm.” 











rows, and after the potatoes are dug the corn has 
the ground. Then [ can plant rows of parsnips, 
salsify and carrots between the corn, and when 
the ears of corn are eaten pull the stalks out of 
the way and work the root crop for the winter 


use. 


Karly in April I sow on a border seed of Tait’s 
Queen onion for sets. I sow these in rows less 
than a foot apart and very thickly, so that the 
little onions actually grow on top of each other, 
and in this way I get fine sets for fall planting, 
and if any grow a little too large, they come il 
nicely for pickling. These are ripe in July and 
are cured and replanted in September. 

In a frame under glass I have now plants of the 
Prizetaker onion. These in April will be trans 
planted to rows for big ripe onions. ‘The sets! 
plant in the fall are tor early green onions only. 
Those who have not glass, can sow seed of the 
Prizetaker onion in a sheltered place in late Au 
gust, and transplant them in late February, and 
can thus make immense onions many of which 
will weigh more than a pound each. 

In my garden the flowers are not neglected. | 
have now about 2,000 tulips, 500 narcissus and 
3,000 lilies all coming into fine growth and soon 
to bloom. These will all be lifted when ripe and 
cured for replanting in the fall, except the lilies, 
which are replanted in August. I grow these for 
sale of the cut flowers and incidentally sell some 
bulbs. a. 

But do not forget the egg plant among the veg- 
etables. April is early enough to start them for 


they are very tender. Then they are affected by 


the same wilt that kills tomatoes Hence. avoid 
infected soil 
Sweet potatoes [ bed in cle sand under glass 


and keep the glass close till the plants anvpear 


and then give air and water regularly with tepid 
water. May will be time enough to write nbout 


the cultivation of the-crop. 
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- CREATING A STATE BY BETTER DRAINAGE. 





How Florida is Reclaiming and Virtually Creating an Area 
Larger Than Some American Commonwealths Through a Col- 
ossal Drainage Project—The Inspiring Story Told Especially for 
The Progressive Farmer Readers by the Man Who is Doing the 


Great Job. 





By J. O. Wright, Chief Drainage Engineer, Tallahassee, Fla. 


HE State of Florida is doing big things nowadays. 


We have only 


recently told of the colossal Florida Keys railway which has at- 


racted the attention of two continents. 


Hardly less notable and 


put little less spectacular is the great Everglades drainage project of 


which Mr. J. 


O. Wright, Chief Drainage 


Engineer, is the head. We 


have been extremely fortunate in getting Mr. Wright to tell the whole 


story herewith especially for our Progressive Farmer readers. 
ticle is interesting enough for its own sake, but our especial object in 
is to induce other States and other sections to ‘“‘go and do 
The possibilities for such drainage work in all parts of the 
simply stupendous.—Hditors. ] 


publishing it 
likewise.” 
South ar 


The drainage of the Everglades by 
the State of Florida is by far the 
most important 
piece of land re- 
clamation now 
being carried on 
in the United 
States. It is not 
only the largest 
in point of acres, 
but because of its 
peculiar location, 
climate and soil, 
it must necessari- 
ly exert a greater influence on the 
agriculture of the country. 

This work is being done by the 
State, in a quiet unostentatious way, 
without National aid, and has not 
attracted as much attention as the 
reclamation of the arid lands in the 
Western States, now being reclaimed 
by the Federal Government. 

The accompanying map shows the 
Southern portion of the peninsula of 
Florida, and the boundary of the 
drainage district created by an act 
of the Legislature of 1907. This dis- 





J. O. WRIGHT 


trict is 144 miles long, and has an 
average width of nearly 50 miles, 
and embraces approximately 4,300,- 


000 acres; an area almost as large 
as the States of Delaware and Con- 
necticut combined. 

Lake Okeechobee is situated in the 
northern part of the district, and is 
the controlling element in the drain- 
age proposition. It is the largest 
body of fresh water wholly in the 
United States, except Lake Michigan, 
and covers an area of one-half mil- 
lion acres. It has an average depth 
of 13 feet, and its mean surface level 
is 2014 feet above level This 

fed by springs or under- 


lake is not 
ground streams, but depends solely 





sea 


upon the rainfall and run-off from 
the adjacent lands for its supply. 
The lands south of Lake Okeccho- 
bee, known as the Everglades, are 
hot a dense marsh or impenetrable 
jungle, : is commonly believed. It 
is a tr plain, having a slope of 
three inches per mile towards the 
south d southeast. Along the east- 


ern m n of this open land, paral- 
lel wit] Atlantic Coast, is a rock 
ridge ix nixed with sand and clay, 
from { to five miles 
from < to three feet high 
the i j 
is a ; ‘vids ew sid« f 
the . The ridges are 


cove } i it 


wide, and 
er than 


"PI ere 


¢ 


all er tron ¢ lake, 
woul > » Everglade: Th 
face I ould I vapol al 

the ) ( WY sig ik would 
beco: rched, 


ing 3 ould die fi 





Mois and the area become a bar- 


ren j us Like the valley of 
Nile, vould ery for 

The foregoing statements explain 
why Lake Okeechobee is the domi- 
hant element in any rational plan of 
reclaiming the Everglades. It is 
the overflow from the lake during 
the rainy season that floods the muck 
deposit, and converts it into @ 


water. 


The ar- 


marsh. Without an abundant supply 
of water, however, from the lake 
during the dry period, this land can- 
not be reclaimed and made produc- 
tive. 

The Drainage Plan. 

Five canals are being excavated 
from the lake to tidewater, as shown 
on the accompanying map; one of 
these leads through the Caloosahat- 
chee River to the Gulf of Mexico and 
the others to the Atlantic Ocean. 
Each of these canals is 50 feet wide 
on the bottom at the lake, and grad- 
ually increased to 65 feet at the low- 
er end. They are 10 feet deep at 
the lake, and have an average depth 
of 8% feet throughout their course. 
These canals have sufficient dis- 


be drained directly into the lake 
when it is lowered. The plan adopt- 
ed by the State will provide an out- 
let for practically all the land in the 
drainage district, and will conserve 
an abundance of water for irrigating 
the land when needed. 

One striking phase of this work is 
the small cost per acre required to 
complete this plan of reclamation. 
The eight canals shown on the map, 


(5) 


$200,000, and commenced work op 
four of the canals. June 15, 1910, 
a contract was awarded for the con- 
struction of 184 miles of main canal 
The excavation of these canals re- 
quired the removal of 20,000,000 eu- 
bic yards of earth and rock excava- 
tion. The entire work was to be 
completed within three years from 
date of contract. The contract price 
was eight cents per cubic yard for 


417 














A ROCK DREDGE AT WORK. 


together with the locks and controll- 
ing works, will cost about $2,500,- 
000, or 70 cents per acre, for the 

















ONE 


charge capacity to control the level 
of Lake Okeechobée. Each canal will 
be provided at its entrance into the 


lake with a lock-and-wing dam, fitted 
with sluice gates, so as to regulate 
the amount of water that passes into 
the canal. During the winter and 


sluices will be 


spring months the 











open, and the canals allo d to carry 
off sufficient water to red > the sur- 
face of the lal to an elevation 
16 feet above sea level. € t 
rainy season comes on, the lake will 
be allowed to fill to < ¢ ym of 
19 feet above sea level, and the ex- 
ce the ra ] 1} ( - 
r gh tl ! I ( i 
i pi ! i q 
« i el oO} i 
i } te 
i 12e i ri 
each r 
} ( 
t } the 
ere ] g 2£ro J cal i lone 
ir lliger i yulation of the 
out e ¢ € e ¢ pump- 
ing. There is probably no other 
place in the world where the condi- 
tions are so favorable, for both irri- 
gation and drainage, as in this pro- 
ject. By lowering the level of the 


lake, a storage capacity with an area 
as large as the State of Rhode Island 
and three feet deep is formed. 

The land in the drainage district 
bordering on Lake Okeechobee can 


OF THE 


CANALS. 


land in the drainage district, exclud- 
ing the bed of the lake. Laterals 12 


feet wide and five feet deep, a mile 
apart, will not cost to exceed $2 per 
acre, as the material is free from 


rocks and stumps, and is readily han- 








dled with improved machinery. This 
will provide an outlet for each 160- 
acre tract in the drainage area. The 
difference between the cost of thi 
work and the cost of the reclamation 

ork the arid We t is simply 
{ né From a report published 
by e Department of Commerce and 
Li i it i, 1910, the Gov 
« Y i ad approved thirty recl 
ni on projects, having an ar 

129,951 acres t an estimated cost 
ol >14 », 000 or approximately 

Q per acre 

How the W ; Being Done. 

} an act of the Legislature, all 
the land the drainage district 
AaSSE ed fi cents per acre each year 


for drainage purposes. This tax 
a fund of $200,000 per annum 
land is drained. In addi- 
ge tax, 75 per cent 
eds from the.sale of State 
lands in the Everglades, is set aside 
for drainage purposes. From these 
two sourees a sufficient fund is now 
available to complete the canals 
shown on the map. 

In 1908 the State purchased four 
large dipper dredges, at a cost of 


pro- 
duces 
until 
tion to this drain 
of the proc« 


+} 
tne 





euvuiu b, 


earth and 20 cents per cubic yard for 
rock. The contractor purchased 
four dredges owned by the State, at 
the value placed upon them by the 
State Engineer. Up to the present 
time 90 miles of canal including the 
work done by the State have been 
completed, and the work is now go- 
ing forward at the rate of about 
eight miles of completed canal per 
month. It is reasonably certain that 
the contract will be completed by 
July 1, 1913. Where the digging is 
all muck, the most satisfactory work 
is obtained by having a large clam- 


shell dredge open the cut, making 
about haif the required depth, and 


placing the material well back in a 
continuous embankment, and having 
a large hydraulie dredge follow and 
complete the deposit- 
ing the material back of the embank- 


cross-section, 


ment made by the clam-shell dredge. 
Where the material is muck under- 
laid with rock, the best progress is 


made by using a light-draft clam- 


shell 


dredge to remove the muck 
overlying the rock, following this 
with a drill boat provided with a 


number of steam drills, to drill and 
bla the rock, and then follow with 


a large dipper dredge and excavate 
+ 





the rock, depositing it on either side 
of the canal. At the lower end of 
the canals, where the muck is prac- 
tically all rock excavation, good pro- 
ress haS been made drilling; by 


removing the material 


o 
g 

hand, and 
v ‘edge. The 


h a long boom dipper d 


character of th 


rock encountered in 
the ca ls is comparatively soft 
hile in piace, is readily drilled, and 


hen blasted breal p into small 
particles, guitable for 1 1 building 
H ( i Ort ocK pos- 
propert f hardening 
en ex] 1 to the d makes 
eood rd iri e r¢ ! value 
¢ the 1 } ed ) » canals 
1] bly be 1 e in th 
sel é oO} Line 10es ior 
road il than tne 0 ol re 
OV Is it irom tn canais 











The Kffect of the Work Done. 

it was not expected that any im- 
mediate benefit would accrue from 
the drainage until the main canals 
were completed and the lake lower- 
ed, as the land would be subject to 
the periodical overflow during the 


rainy season. Since the canals have 
been cut through the rock rim, the 
water runs off more quickly and @ 
great deal of the land adjacent the 
canals has been put into cultivation, 
(Continued on page 19.) 
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A HIGH GRADE STEAM 
TRACTION ENGINE 


An engine built for a long serviceable life, 
having its large spacious easy steaming boiler 
carried independent of the engine, gear-frame 
and gearing—the connections cannot be damaged 
by contraction and expansion and all the tre- 
mendous working strains incident to hauling, 
plowing, ete. All gearing is « ‘completely encased 
and the engine can be as conveniently belted 
backward as forward. A rear mounted engine 
with full length axle will not rear when round- 
ing a curve on asteep grade. 

Ask for our 1912 catalog—our prices will in- 
terest you. Traction and Portable engines and 
saw-mills also. 


FRICK COMPANY 


(Depository For the South.) 
SALISBURY, WN. C. 
WAYNESBORO, PA. 























































Office-Factory : 




















Six Days Less Than 
You Thought to Plow 
That 20 Acre =e 


ITH the o@%, you can plow 
20 acres in 12 hours. Two good 


éoys can doit. With horses, 
plowing nearly 3 acres a day, the same wor! 
would take you 7 days. What does the 4 
6-day saving on every 20 acres mean to you 
and how will it affect your crops and profits? 
And you can plow deeper with the 
You can harrow at the same time, 
if you want to. You can get the seed 
inquick. After your own work is done 
you can make big money by doing cus- 
tom work for your xeighbors. With the 
0, you can also run every power ma- 
chine on yo ur farm—from the silo filler 
to the wood saw. 


Investigate o2 Farming Now 
—By Writing Us a Postal 


Lower the cost of producing 
Get the facts 























“4 PORTE IND: 


BTM Ti 


In Sizes to Meet Your 


Power Needs—at Prices 
to Suit Your Pocketbook 





your crops—that’s the way to increase your proj 
and figures on what the of is doing. 





M. RUMELY COMPANY 
5535 Main Street, La Porte, Ind., U. S. A. | 



















THIS FINE FLUE-CURED TOBACCO is grown in the famous Piedmont 
section of North Carolina, R ~~ AND RYF is the best chew you ever put 
ip your mouth. For sale all over the world. Better try a plug today. 

“ITM AKES YOU HAPPY” 
Manufactured by BAILEY BROS., Inc., Winston-Salem, N C, 
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HOW TO MAKE A COTTON FARM PAY, 





A STUDY OF COTTON BREEDING---II. 





Plant-to-Row 


ing—The Aim is to 


Breeding Hastens Progress but Is Time Consum.- 
Find Which Good Plants Are Prepotent. 





By Prof. J. F. Duggar, 


ASS selection, that is, the har- 
vesting together for seed pur- 
poses of a number of produc- 


M 


tive cotton plants, may serve to 
preserve whatever excellence’ the 
original variety possesses, but it 


does not rapidly improve the variety 
and ordinarily it does not improve it 
at all. For rapid improvement there 
are required more elaborate methods 
and especially the practice of what 
has come to be known as the plant- 


| to-row method. 

In every department of life there 
are individuals standing far above 
most others in some one or more 
qualities, but if we take several hun- 
dred or thousand individuals and 
strike an average, the result is not 
very widely different from the aver- 
age of the race. Now mass selec- 


| improvement by this method 


| age of 


tion makes use of averages and hence 
cannot 


be very rapid, because the offspring 
of exceptionally good individuals is 
inseparably mixed with the offspring 


the poorer class. 

On the other hand, if the seed from 
each fine individual cotton plant 
planted on a separate row, we may 
expect that the plants on this row 
will for the most part partake of the 
excellent qualities of the parent plant 
without being lowered by the 
the variety. However, 
not the only advantage of the sepa- 
rate planting of the seed from each 
plant. An even greater advantage 
consists in the fact that not every 


of 


be 


aver- 


this is 


| good plant is prepotent, that is, has 
the power of reproducing its own 
excellent kind. Instead we somerimes 
find a row of plants to be quite in- 
ferior in spite of the fact that every 
one of them was grown from seed 
produced by the same mother plant. 
Such a result indicates something 
about the mother plant that could 
not be told by mere inspection, and 


| to some special 





It’s the on/y tractor that successful/y burns cheap 5c to fc kerosene at all loads, ad/ 
speeds, under a// conditions. We have the proof. Let us send it to you. Read 
letters like this: Aard Bapp, Converse Co., Wyoming writes: “I have just pur 
— chased one of .our A. Lam breaking twenty 
acres daily at a cost of approximately "20c per 
a +, using six 14-inch bottom plows with 10- 
inch disc harrow attached.” 
More proof in our great book, ‘‘Toiling and 
Tillirg the Soil’’—sent free for name and ad- 
dress. Write for it today. Address 


that is the want of prepotency in that 
parent. In most cases the 
excellence of the parent plant is due 
advantage of fertil- 
., the excellence is 


where 


distance 
hereditary 


izer, 
not 


etc 


How to Start Breeding Up a Stock. 


Now the of the 
planting of the seed 
plant is to determine 
ter of the resulting 
which mother plant 
ent or Granemiusible. 
When one or more such 
found and its prepotency shown 
the excellence of the of plants 
springing from it, the plant breeder 
has made a long step forward in im- 
proving his variety. 

In order to put into effect the 
system of plant-to-row breeding, one 
should select in the early fall at least 


purpose separate 
from each good 
by the charac- 
row of plants 
inher- 
excellence. 
plants is 
by 
row 


50 of the best cotton plants in the 
field, not including those best plants 
which evidently owe their superior- 
ity to especially favorable conditions 
of soil or spacing. A number of 
| large paper bags, such as those used 
by hardware dealers, shduld be pur- 
chased, and each should bear a num- 
ber corresponding to a similar num- 
ber on a tag that should be attached 
to each one of the selected plants. 
At each picking all of the sound 
bolls from plant No. 1 should be 
placed in bag No. 1, those from plant 
No. 2, in bag No and so on. After 
{all pickings have been made, the 
seed cotton from each plant should 
be weighed. This is as far as most 
farmers will be able to go, but those 
equipped for plant breeding should 
fin separately the seed cotton from 
each plant, a very tedious process, 


Alabama Field Editor. 


and one that requires special gin. 
ning facilities. The final DUrpoge 
in both cases is to determine which 
plants from among 50 or more plants 
thus weighed yield the largest Weight 
of lint. Seed from about 20 of the 
most productive should be retained 
for planting in the next year’s row 
test. 

If 20 plants are thus Selected, 
stake off 20 rows or parts of rows 
and plant each row with seed from q 
different plant, numbering the rows, 

In saving seed the next fall, selec. 
tion should first be made of the gix 
or more most promising rows, and on 
these as many of the most promising 
plants as can well be weighed should 
again be selected, so that after their 
number has been reduced by reject. 
ing the least productive plants there 
may be left at least 20, the seed of 
Which are to be planted on the 26 
rows of the second year’s plant-to- 
row breeding patch. The remainder 
of the good plants on the entire 20 
rows may be picked together and the 


seed from those used to plant some 
small field from which seed for the 
entire farm is to be grown. 

While 20 rows may be considered 
the minimum with which to begin 
the plant-to-row system, still more 
rapid progress can be made if the 


number of rows is greater. In plant- 
breeding much depends on the nun- 
ber of plants that can be grown. If 
20 rows give good prospects for the 
improvement of the variety, 40 rows 
will give more than twice as rapid 
increase in the desired qualities. 


The Work Cannot Be Done in One 
Year. 
A point that must be stressed in 


plant-to-row breeding as well 
mass selection is that selection 
be made consistently each year. That 
is, if the special point in the first 
selection is earliness, the plants of 
the second generation must also be 
selected for earliness. Likewise if a 
large size of bolls is the deciding 
factor in the first selection, large 
bolls must again be selected in the 
second and third and succeeding gen- 
erations. There must be constancy 
of aim. Fickleness in plant breeding 
is unpardonable, because decided 
change in aim from year to year ub 
does improvement already made. 

In case it is not practicable to gin 
separately the seed cotton from 
single plants, the end can be 
attained by hand-picking the lintfrom 
5-boll samples from each of the 
plants producing the greatest amount 
of seed cotton. From the percentage 
of lint thus determined the _ total 
yield of lint of each plant can be 
calculated. There still remains the 
necessity of planting the seed from 
the selected individual plants with 
the lint still adhering. In this case 
about half a lock is planted in each 
hill, and trodden on as to 
sure that the seed come in contact 
with the moist soil. The stand is apt 
to poor. 

As stated in the 
to-row breeding of 
geese except 


as in 
must 


same 


so make 


be 
beginning, 
cotton is scarcely 
for those willing 
It is more 
breeding 


plant- 


vote much time to it. 
difficult 


of 


to de 
than plant-to-row 
corn, 


Commissioners of Caldwell 





I N. C.; have appropriated 
$1: 50 to he aD towards paying expenses 
of the Farm Demonstration Work in 
the county. This is a good example 
for other communities 
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Good Corn Crops anc 
THE FAULT IS IN | THE FARMER. 








ow to Get Them. 


ground all the available manure 
about the place, and your yield will 







































We Have Small Crops of Corn Be- double with about half the cultiva- 

0 . cause We Don’t Give It a Chance. tion after planting. 

aa HY is it we make such a little —— * ee eeepc 

W Ean ie ns $ - one spring, which was a hillside, red 

ey eck Se ae - and full of gullies. No soil except 

ial gin rs vo ene ae a eee red clay. I spread 15 loads of barn- 
pur ee, . , er ; : ’ yard manure, which employed me 
pose I say that neither is to blame. We 1s 

. <n *iph ‘ - and two horses two days and got off 
> Which as farmers of the South are the . ,,) rae ‘ _ : 

2 plants ~only ones to blame, and J have a of that half-acre 120 gallons of a 
ene : : ‘ good quality of sorghum, two plow- 
Veight reason for saying so. ; ( te : 
of the First, most of us plant the poor- sae ogg or , ser ogy sd 

etained . tan we fave ta corn. taud that shows what richness of soil will do. 
| Pepe ib ¢ The poor red hillside would have 
rs row is too poor to make cotton, almost er : wage cigs et gek 

> © weke any thins, and produced scarcely anything without 
elected, Bie aves grain to wake na week the 15 loads of manure which only 

f rows ae cost $5, putting the t wo days work | 
from fi oe shee geo. . at $2.50 per day. This only shows 

a Second, we do not prepare our how -the utilising of the. means at 
© Tows. corn land as we should. We always > getters f hes een (iis 
|, Selec. as : eoee-teed 40 the last to hand will pay when intelligently em- 

leave our corn ‘ : ; 
the six prepare, then we will go and break eee, eee eee ee pened phe 

and on it just before planting and break more eaeaa iid a 

mising in such a hurry we do not half break = —— _— = - eee Ag  eincd 
should it. Then we will turn right back ee penteipsie all cen igi 

T their and run off rows and plant any old ig ev age Ms ES 
reject: way without making a good seed- Martin, Tenn. C. 0. ADAMS. 

S there bed, and try to make a good crop in ‘ 

seed of clods, tufts of grass and any thing Corn on Bermuda Sod. 
the 29 else on the land. ROF. MASSEY says you can make 
os Third, we do not plant as good corn on Bermuda sod. Let me 

tro seed as we should. bal _ till say that Bermuda is no detriment to 

F. planting time to get our seed and eorn growing if the land is good. Get 
nd the then we have to plant just such seed 4 double disk plow, break two—or, 

, as we can get out of the barn at petter, three times,—following each 
*s that time. I have seen farmers tear time with disk harrow. Plant with 

ideral nearly all their melas cle trying check rower immediately after last 

to get good seed, while some will preaking. Cultivate both ways with 
begin §ust shuck, shell and plant any old one-row cultivator. Sow peas when 
¢ an thing; and I see a few go in the you lay-by. Gather corn early, and 

6 field in the fall and get their seed your pasture of stalks and peas will 
te which is the only way to get good fatten everything on the place. 

<a —— - Butler, Ark. T. M. SHEDDAN. 

elieve poor seed the reason for oi ec ia ie ee 

or the so many barren stalks in our fields ‘ " 

) rows today. Weevils and Replanting. 

Tapld My fourth and last reason is, poor HERE was an article in a late is- 

= cultivation. We do not cultivate our sue on the question as to wheth- 

n One corn as we should. I have heard er hard or soft varieties of corn 

men who claimed to be good farmers were more liable to damage from 
i say that corn did not need much cul- the grain weevil. My experience is 

sed iD tivation. But I believe corn should that the harder kinds are more im- 
as In have the same cultivation as any mune, though other characteristics 
must other crop. My experience with corn enter into the question. larly vari- 
. That is to cultivate as often as I can. As i¢és-and those that have a loose, 

first soon as corn is planted run over % open eee ost leaves the ear ex- 
sai of with a heavy two-horse iron-tooth posed, are mor@subject to the rav- 

so be harrow, and just before corn comes ages of this pest. 

7 if a out, run over again. After it is The subject ot ‘replanting has 
oe Wy good, start the weeder and keep been discussed, and it fas been pro- 
am it going just as long as you can nounced no good. No Watter what 

: oa wa Soa : : precautions are taken, rye eee will 

toni : z wy let’s get busy. It is not too sometimes be poor. If it ig Uniform- 
ing ate yet to make a start. Begin at ly bad, the best thing is to plant the 
re once to make a better seed-bed for field over. But more freque@tly it is | 
co mer corn. And that good piece of in spots. Birds, mice and ewtworms | 

land that makes so much cotton, let’s do their work in this way. , 
oa “ged part of it in corn and see if After much discouragemey" from 
from Ese oes We: si So comeneted ny 
in be some ae ple from ac et oo a a ae 
fron party. | IL pee haan we able earlier variety, and used # sh 7 
cha party. t wi pay you well. afoe. dent for this purpose. THe result 
aul em N. as WALTERS. was very satisfactory. In fat, | was 
ata a Grange, N. C. surprised at the amount, 0! good | 

: Sapam Ter See corn made this way. 

a “Why Southern Corn Crops are so. Louisville, Ga, J. 7. RAPBERTS. 
; the Small.” ae a rte 
from HIS is the heading of an article Corn on Turned-Down jCrops. 
with in The Progressive Farmer of "hehe green manures¢ have been | 
case March $th. The answer that I would turned under, the 4 Corn Crop | 
each give to this question is the lack of should be planted rather 4deeply, but 
nake fertility and cultivation. The first covered very shallow, | a deeply 
ntact prerequisite is a rich soil, the sec- and thoroughly prepared seed-bed. 
3 apt ond is thorough cultivation. The For example, if the,“land has been 

“riter of this article gives 18 to 20 broken eight to 10 i¥iches deep, as it 
lant- bushels as the average crop per should be, the corn Ahould be planted 
rcely acre in the South, which he thinks at least five inches) below the surface 
ling should be doubled. I think so, too. in order to esca}f/®& the drying effect 
nore Take the average acre in fertility of the green vege table matter during 
ding and you will have to work or culti- the first month fof the growing sea- 

Vate it over five times, at least, to son. The coveagring must be very 

bet the amount above mentioned. shallow, howefg’er. Otherwise — the 

ell lake the same amount of land and stand will be poor from failure to 
ated make rich and you may have a come up. By { hus planting the corn 
nses yield of double the amount with but rather deep be surface of the 

k in little more than half the amount of ground the e& allowed | 
n ple cultivation. So, instead of getting to come: ay | 

ma hurry to plant in the spring, maner 

stop and think a little. Put your tog Burt 








of the o 
L. Burge: 


team to the wagon or manure spread- cay 
2 1 
er and haul out and spread on the J 
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HEN a wagon is designed for light draft, and the workman 
carries out that design, you have a wagon that is easy on he 
You need not be afraid to make your 1 H C wagon work. 
what it’s built for. 
conditions for I H C wagons. 
first grade material and skilled labor can give them. 
actual results every claim we make for them. 
with least strain on horses. Ask any farmer who has driven one 


I H C wagons: 
Weber New Bettendorf 
Steel King 


Columbus 
If your preference is 


will do all the work you would ask of any wagon. 
for wood gears, buy a Weber or Columbus, If the steel gear suits you 
best, buy a Steel King or New Bettendorf. The IHC local dealer can 
tell you which is best for you to buy. 

1H C wagon wheels—the foundation of wagon service—are built from 
selected, air-dried wood. Hubs, spokes, felloes and rims are designed 
for strength and service, and the workmanship on them carries out the 
plans of the designer. Hubs are accurately bored and mortised. Boxes 
are forced to position in the hubs by hydraulic pressure. Therefore they 
fit accurately and, the skeins and skein boxes being paired, easy running 
is assured. The wheel has the proper amount of dish to make it as strong 
as a wheel can possibly be made. 

The care and thought given to wheel construction and tire 
setting is evidence of equal thoroughness in the building of 
all parts of IHC wagons. Let the 1 H C local dealer show 
you the extra value of other strong I H C points of construc- 
tion. You can get literature and full information from him, 
or, by writing to 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO U S A 
IHC Service Bureau 

The purpose of this Bureau is to furnish, free of charge to all, the 
best information obtainable on better farming. If you have any 
worthy questions concerning soils, crops, land drainage, irrigation, 
fertilizer, etc., make your inquiries specific and send them toIH 
Service Bureau, Harvester Building, Chicago, U.S. A. 


ses. 
That’s 
Loads and roads that nake hard hauling are expected 
I H C wagons have every advantage that 
They back up with 
They haul heavy loads, 
of them. 
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The South’s Power in the South 


















RE YOU interested in machinery of any kind? If so, 
write the undersigned. We are Southern Manutacturers 
and make our own engines and boilers and guarantee them. 
When you deal with us you get the benefit of over 50 years’ 
experience. Our engines and boilers are now in use in many 
of the ginneries, saw mills, cotton mills, oil mills and other 
enterprises throughout the South requiring power. We al- 
so make a specialty of Tanks, Tanks and Towers, Smoke 
Stacks and all kinds of Boiler Work. We make Cane 
Mills and Syrup Kettles, Pulleys, Castings, ete. Write us for 
yrices on our Plantation Pumping Outfits, Saw Mills, Shingle 
ills, Planers and Matchers, and Wood Splitters. Write at 
once, advising your wants. 


SCHOFIELD’S IRON WORKS 
MACON, GEORGIA. 
Branch Office: Charlotte. N. C., 307 West Trade Street. 





















“Say neighbor, I’m DONE WITH COTTON! 
The only critter that can make a living off cot- 
‘ ton these days is the Boll Weevil!” 





“You're wrong there. I raise cotton in the 
field next to yours, and make money on it.” 








“ ‘ : ~ ; er 
How in the name o'tarnation do you do it? 
Aint I as good a farmer as you?” 















“Yes, but I get better help than you. Where 
you hire 6 hands 19 days to chop, say 60 acres of 
cotton at a total cost of $60 








I use the Haynie 
Cotton Chopper with one man and horse, 10 days 
at $2a day:a saving over you of $40. Icheapen 
the cost of my cotton and make money at a 
price where my neighbors, with more expensive 
methods, lose heavily. Tell you what you do, 
write the Cotton Chopper Company. They'll 
send you a booklet that will tell you how to 
beat both the “bear’’ and the “boll weevil.” 


“Hanged if I dont!”’ 


“All right. Box 5 
Memphis, Tenn.,or poy £ 
































Atlanta, Ga., or Box E 
Fort Worth, Texas.” 















advertisers are guaranteed to do what they promise. 
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ZORIGINKE— 
GENUINE 


|| STEEL POSTS &| GATE 
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FEW DOL- 
LARS spent 
for Woven 
Wire Fencing puts 
the control and 
eradication of cat- 
tle ticks and Texas 
fever in your own 


hands. 


Fence 


once up and the 
scrub cattle will 
give place to the 
fine breeds of 


stock. 


United 


States Department 
of Agriculture saysfenc- 
ing will open the mark- 
ets of the north to south- 


ern cattle. 


Fully discussed in Ameri- 
can Fence News, furnished 
free for the asking. 








than 


Get Catalog. 


American Steet 
Fence Post Cheaper 
Wood and 
More Durable. 


showing how fence may be employed to 
enhance the earning power of u farm. 
application. 


Burnished 
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of “American Fence 
News’ ‘also book “How to Make the 
Farm Pay," profussly illustrated, de- 
voted to the interests of farmers and 
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MERICAN FENCE is 

made of large, _ stiff 

wires, galvanized heavi- 

ly, having the American 

hinged joint (patented), a 

fabric snost flexible and wear- 

resisting. A square mesh 

fence of weight, strength 

and durability—three great 
needs in farm fences. 

The design of American Fence is 
admitted to be right and today is the 
favorite woven wire fence of the 
world, It has imitators—lock out for 
them. Get the original and genuine 
that our many years of experience 
has developed and perfected. Don't 
get an imitation. 


Dealers in Every 
Place 
where farm supplies are sold. 
Shipped to them direct from 
mills in carload lots, thus sav- 
ing freight charges and ena- 
bling dealers to sell at lowest 
prices, giving buyerthe benefit. 
F. Baackes, Vieo Pres. & Gen. Sales 
Agt., AMERICA ‘STEEL & WIKRE CO, 
Chicago, 72 W.A .ams St. ;New York, 
30 Chareh St. 3 Denver; U. 8. Steel 


Prodacts Co., San Franciseo, Los 
Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 








































We make ov: 


KITSELMAN BROS., 








KITSELMAN 
FENCE 





These pens are still 


w.C. POWELL, Baird, Texas. 


We were the first to sell wire fence direct to the Farmer. K 


We make you the same price we would make the Dealer 
or Jobber. 


Look over these prices on just a few of our many styles. 
cents a rod for 18 inch Hog Fence. 
2334 cents a rod for 47 inch Farm Fence. 
25 cents a rod for 60 inch Poultry Fence. 
$1.40 for 80-rod spool Ideal galv. Barbed Wire. 


Kitselman Fence wears best 
and lastslongest. 
following letter, one of hun- 
dreds recently, received. 

+-Nearly 20 years ago I built corals for wild Texas 
cattle with Kitselman Fence, 
g00d a) though the fence is on its thirdsetof posts.”” 


Read the 


y 100 different styles of Fencing. 
Won't you write for our Free Catalogue today? 


4 Couneil St. Muncie, Ind. 


THAT 1S WHY WE CAN SAVE YCU MONEY. 





CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
84 Council St. MUNCIE, IND. 
Send me your free Catalog of Fence. 
























heavy wire 


special wrought stecl base. C 
Style Book shows many beautiful pat- 
terns of fence, cemetery arches, trellises. 
FARM GATES OF ALL SIZES 
Made of High Carbon Tubular Steel. 
Write for catalog. 
Republic Fence & Gate Co., 
207 Republic St., North Chicago, Ill. 


A REPUBLIC 
ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


at small cost, will add more to the value of 
your place than any other improvement that _ 
you can make and provide positive and perma» =>" 
nent protection for your lawn and gardens, 


Republic Ornamental Fence 
are made by cabling heavy horizontal wires together and inserting at fre- 
quent intervals 


crimped only at point of intersection. 
Erected with wooden or steel posts wit 


pickets 


Our free 
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Fabrics 


pat 


























grass. 

















steel 








ADJUSTABLE. 

* Feet quickly set 

any distance apart, also set to walk animal 
on or off the row. Strong) 

Can be 


your money. 


Atted wit 


made of high grade 
turners, scooters or 
sweeps. Hundreds in use in this section by en. 
tbusiastic owners. Buy it. Try it. if yon don’t 
like it freight it back to us and we wil 

Write today for full particulars. 


GRIFFIN MACHINE & SUPPLY CO., Griffin, Ga. 


1 refund 


 Tarnipsoed improved Cultivator 


Saves the work of an extra man and mule right in the 
season when they are worth $5 per day, by straddling 
cotton with one operation, Leaves the cotton on ridge 
of uniform width making it easy to chop. Throws dirt 
to middle and 
covers up all 




























$h.50 


*. ©. B. Griffin, Ga, 


Fitted with one set each of 
turners and scooters, 





REFERENCES: 
The Commercial Agencies 
and Griffin Banks 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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PLANT BERMUDA GRASS. 


Every Farmer Needs a Permanent 
Pasture and Bermuda is One of 
the Best Pasture Grasses. 


HE combined influences of de- 

partments of agriculture, experi- 
ment stations, agricultural colleges, 
agricultural papers, farmers’ insti- 
tutes and other organizations for 
the promotion of agriculture in the 
South have for more than a quarter 
of a century continually hammered 
and hammered away in their efforts 
to make the growing of livestock a 
more important feature of agricul- 
ture. This has been especially true 
of the greater portion of the South 
over which cotton is the main crop. 
Notwithstanding this oft-repeated 
advice, few real pastures are found. 
The cotton planter looks upon grass 
as the evil spirit of cotton, and is not 
inclined to tolerate it. Bermuda 
grass is looked upon as the greatest 
of evil spirits and the cotton farm- 
er is intolerant of its presence. Yet, 
the despised, hounded and _ perse- 
cuted Bermuda grass will do two 
very important things for the cotton 
farmer and do them better than any 
other means he may employ. 

Bermuda grass is the best pas- 
ture grass over a majority of the 
cotton-producing States. This is one 
of the strong points of Bermuda. The 
other is that it is the best plant for 
checking surface wash that has so 
far been employed for this: purpose. 
The facts that Bermuda is so aggres- 
sive, so. persistent, so difficult to de- 
stroy that it will thrive on all soils, 
even the worn-out and abandoned 
cotton fields, that the roots for plant- 
ing are easily procured, that it re- 
sists the heat and drouth of summer 
and withstands the lowest of temper- 
atures in the winter and that it has 
a nutritive value which ranks it 
among the best of grasses, should 
encourage every farmer, though he 
keeps nu animals but work stock, 
to have at least a small pasture—-of.— 
Bermuda. 

Bermuda thrives 
Chesapeake Bay t 
south to the At] 
lime, clay ar 
the northern 
furnish gra 
every year 
the Gulf 
gions. 

There 4 














fell from the 
Oklahoma and 
ntic and Gulf on 
sand soils. Along 
limit of cotton it will 
ming eight months of 
and all the year long in 
and lower Atlantic re- 


re thousands of worn and 
abandon@q acres in the cotton States 
that wothid grow this grass profit- 
ably and? at the same time advance 
rapidly towards reclamation. There 
are thousands of gullied hillsides 
that woullg not have been in their 
present C@ndition had they been giv- 
en over tol Bermuda. 

March a 
two best 
muda and 
means by 


id April are probably the 
months for planting Ber- 
sermuda is an important 
the cotton grower 
may becom® less dependent upon the 
single croppting of cotton and at tho 
same time r¢:an greater profits from 
the growing &f more livestock. 


Cc. L. NEWMAN. 


TH ALFALFA. 


I.—Plans Which H\gyve Enabled Mr. 
Woodard to Make) Six Cuttings a 
Year. 


fetes needs a 
sweet soil. Hun 


dance is another 
Thorough preparation 
isary. Alfalfa is a delig 
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well drained, 
us in abun- 
requirement. 
s also neces- 
nte plant dur- 
ly and won- 
firmly es- 
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it poor and wanted to make it rich 
Stable manure is excellent to en- 
rich the soil, and also furnishes bac- 
teria for inoculation. I would not 
depend on this inoculation, however, 
but would sow at least 300 pounds 
of soil obtained from an alfalfa field 
that has successfully grown 
plant. 

‘ultivate cowpeas in rows, an 
early variety being suitable for this, 
Disk in the vines and sow crimson 
clover. On this clover in winter 
would be an excellent place to apply 
the stable manure that I mentioned 
above. 

In May or June turn this all under 
and harrow the land well and apply 
2,000 pounds lime per acre. In 
sweetening the land I do not think 
this is too much on most of our landg 
in the eastern part of North Carolina. 
Alfalfa revels in lime and will not 
thrive in sour soil, 

After the lime has been applied 
plant peas if you can get a variety 
that ripens in' August. Cut off and 
remove the vines for hay and thor- 
oughly disk the land in order to 
make a suitable seed-bed, applying 
500 pounds basic slag or bone meal, 
preferred in order mentioned; 100 
pounds muriate potash per. acre. 
You will then be ready to put on 
your soil that contains the bacteria 
and sow the seed. The first of Sep- 
tember is a good time to sow the seed 
in this section. . 

I have followed the foregoing rules 
and have made three different sow- 
ings, getting & good stand each time. 
The first crop I planted has yielded 
18 cuttings in the three years, thus 
averaging six cuttings annually. I 
have never weighed any alfalfa, but 
the results have been so satisfactory 
that I am _ extending my acreage 
every year. 

The reason I advise the planting 
of peas and cultivating them, is that 
you wish to destroy as many grass 
and weed seeds as pogsihle prior ‘0 
seeding, as they are great enemies 
to -the-plant. The peas also furnish 
vegetation and nitrogen. Planting 
clover and turning under is also fine 
for vegetation. 

Too much stress can hardly be 
put upon humus in the soil. In fact, 
I believe that the lack of this in the 
soil is responsible for a large per 
cent of the failures recorded in at- 
tempting to make alfalfa. 

My advice to a beginner is. 0 
slow, get bulletins on the subject, 
study the conditions and soil require- 
ments, and try in a small way to see 
if the plant does well before plant- 
ing largely. Begin now to prepare 
for seeding crop in 1913, September 
ist. L. P. WOODARD 

Wilson, N. C. 


the 


Goed Advice. 


i YOU have land that is too poor 
to make one-half bale of cotton 
to the acre, plant it to peas or soy 
beans, for it will be more profitable 
to you besides being worth so much 
to the land. We cannot make a profit 
out of cotton where it requires so 
much land and fertilizer to make 4 
bale. I want to say, I am one of the 
140,000 readers of The Progressive 


Farmer who intends to do my part 
and follow the suggestions [I have 
laid down J. L. HOLMES 


Juno, Tenn. 


Don’t Get in a Hurry to Plant. 


I" IS no use to plant corn in cold 
and wet ground. Nothing gained 
by that. Better wait till the ground 
is warm. 

You will find that your seed will 
germinate quicker and you will get 
a better stand. 

J. W. PATRICK 
Kimbottom, N. C. 
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THE FREE SEED GRAFT. 


Congressman Page Made a Vigorous 
Fight Against It—Find Out If 
Your Representative Was One of 
the 18 Who Stood With Him. 


HER 
Te 


} are plenty of men who will 


to stop another man’s graft 
—though there ought to be more 
put there are noticeably fewer who 


an effort to stop a graft 
they themselves get the 


will make 
of which 
beneiit. 
All honor then to Congressman 
Robert N. Page, of North Carolina, 
who led a fight in the House of Rep- 
resentatives the other day to stop the 
Congressman’s own graft—the ‘“‘free 
seed distribution” by which so many 
Congressmen seek to buy the favor 
of ignorant farmers—the taxpayers 
standing the expense! When the 
vote came only 19 members voted 
with Mr. Page, and 84 against him. 
We have tried to get the names of 
the 19 anti-grafiers, but as there was 
no roll call, this was impossible. But 
we cannot refrain from reprinting 
some of Mr. Page’s plain talk when 


he came to speak for his bill. In | 


part, he said: 

“J understand, and the farm- 
ers of the country have come to 
understand, why this item is so 
extremely popular here. It is 
popular here, not because it is 
for the benefit of the farmer, 
but, to use plain language, be- 
cause it is a Congressional gra- 


tuity, and the farmers of the 
country know as well as do my 
colleagues who sit around me 
that this is the fact. The farm- 
ers are tired—eternally tired— 
of being fed upon the husks of 
legislation. They are not caring 
about a 5-cent package of gar- 
den seeds of doubtful value, 
particularly when they know 
that they are paying vastly more 
than this amount in taxes in or- 
der that they may have them. 
They are caring intensely about 
some other things that are not 
receiving the attention from the 
Representatives that they think 
they ought to have. 

“Instead of giving the farmer 
a 5-cent package of garden seeds 
to remind him of the approach 
of spring and the Congressional 
primaries, he should be given 
legislation that he is demanding 
in the form of parcel posts, and 
he should be given a fair chance 
to market his crops under nor- 
mal conditions without the re- 
strictions of exchanges and spec- 
ulators upon the market. That 
is what the farmer in this 
country wants. 

“Mr Chairman, to me it is a 
matter of indifference whether 
this appropriation remains in 
the bill or whether it does not. 
So long as it remains in this bill, 
and there is a Congressional dis- 
tribution of seeds I shall inflict 
the people in my district with 
those apportioned to me, just 
as every other man does; but I 
do it only because I would be 
open to reproach if I did not, 
for a great many reasons, and 
with my eyes open to the fact 
that my people largely do not 
use them. I have gone through 
my district during a campaign 
im September and October, have 
s0ne into the homes of my farm- 
er constituents, one after the 
other, and in the old cupboard 
in the corner of the living room, 
where the rubbish is put which 
they are not quite willing to 
throw away, but what they con- 
sider of little or no value, you 
Will find the garden seeds I have 
Sent them. I have asked the 
question: ‘Why didn’t you plant 
them?’ And they have replied 
that they did not simply because 
they could not depend upon 
them and that they. were afraid 

to risk them, and that their 
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The Edison Offer: 


TheRock Bottom Price Wewill !«t youhave 


siyle Edison Phonographs with all the new improve- 
ments, warranted the finest talking machine ever 
produced, at the very rock-bottom price—about one 
fourth—yes one fourth the price of inferior imitations. A 
highest grade talking machine now placed within the veach of all. 


$2.00 a Month to Keep It! 


And, while getting this same rock-bottom price, we 
will let you have it on easiest monthly payments— 
from $2.00 to $4.00 a month, or more. c 
everyone to have a new style Edison Phonograph in 
the home, and we figure that $2.00 or $3.00 or $4.00 a month is 
s0 easily saved, so easily spared, that no man can refuse this 
great blessing (yes, this great blessing) to his family. 

© Weare, of course, selling hondreds and 
No Cash Discount hundreds of phonographs to those who 
prefer to pay cash, And we want these people to buy, too. But, having 
made the very rock-bottom price to all, we are positively unable to allow 
any further discount for spot cash; so, please don’t ask for it. Rome. Do not fail to send for the free catalog, 


gta 
oe what imrt 


LEEELIG EEX 5y 


for years 


'e Will Send You DIRECT Your Choice of 
Wonderful New Style Edison Phonographs 
a Simply Remarkable Offer—Read Below 


Happiness for All Your Family! 





Waltzes, Two-Steps 
Vaudeville All 


a in Your Merriment and endless laughter, 
} stoned eon Own Loneliness is no more. _Entertain- 
Brass Bands Parlor ment all the time. Visitors always 
one of these mew  gacred Hymns Every bappy. Cheer for the old folks. 


Stirring Marches 


hn 18 aS a Cel 


4 e 
Symphony Concerts) Evening Edison means the UNITED home ? 


Endless Fun and Merriment 


(9) 421 


Mr. Edison Says: 


“7 Want to See a Phonograph in Every American Home” 


For the phonograph is Mr. Edison’s pet and hobby. He knows of 


nense value his wonderful instrument 
nenter of home ties. He has worked 
to perfect his phonograph and now you 
may obtain one of the 
wonderful new style 
Edison outfits on an 
ultra liberal offer. 
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7EEPS the family together. 
Young folks at the fireside. 


Education for the children. Th 





will enjoy when you get 
must have it first—right 
We want 


of entertainers read the d 
new catalog (new catalag 
Jimest music of Europe and 





his first, right in your own 
‘0 OBLI 


F. K. BABSON, 





And a Free Trial First 


Before anyone decides to keep the Phonograph, either for cash or on easy 
payments, we want him to have a good, fair, freetrial. We don’t want 
you to keep it unless you are more than satisfied. So, get it on trial first 
—gsend no money, not a cent, no C.O. D. to me, either. HEAR ALL THE 
WONDERFUL MUSIC, the GRAND OPERA, SACRED HYMNS, the 
VAUDEVILLE, STIRRING SONGS, MARCHES, TWO-STEPS—hear all 
You are then UNDER 
GATION to keep the outfit if you do not find it satisfactory in 
your opinion. You are free to return the outfit, at our expense—just say 
you don’t want it after the free trial—return it. ; 

ULD ANY OFFER BE FAIRER? Now, before deciding upon your choice 
of the 0 Ate you want on free trial, get the Edison catalog of new style 
outfits and list of wonderful Edison Amberol Records. 


(no letter necessary, for the cou- 
Just Send the Coupon pon will do) or dropa postal. Re- 
quests for catalog should be sent to F. K. Babson, 
eral Manager. Of course, no obligation at all in getting the catalog. 


4553 Edison Block 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


lor—then decide. 


Vice-President and Gen- 


You can not imagine, no you can not imagine the 
endless fun and merriment that you and all your friends 


there—and hear it sing andlaugh and talk and play—then 
you will understand! —then you’ll know what you’ve missed. 


Give your family the benefit of this king of entertainers 
it will 4ransform your home 


the dear old sacred hymns and the cathedral music of Paris and 


the Edison into your home. You 
in your parlor—right on the table 


To appreciate the infinite variety 
escription of Amberol records in our 
is free.) Read how you can get the 
the funniest vaudeville of New York; 





FREE COUPON | 


What is your name?... 


What is your address?............. 





Use either pen or pencil. 
Mail to Babson Bros., 4553 Edison Blk., Chicago; address personally to 
and without any obligations on you of any kind, the New Style Edison 
Catalog, new list of Edison Amberol records and full explanation of 
the Rock-Bottom Price, 
the coupon today—now. 


No ietter necessary—the coupon will do. 


Easy Payment and Free Trial Offer. 





ground was worth too much to 
take the risk. 

“Under the administration of 
the Agricultural Department 
much has been accomplished for 
the advance of the science of ag- 
riculture, and as time goes on 
much more will be done, and 
I shall lend my voice and vote 
to every measure that has in it 
the advancement of the science 
and of the men who follow it. 
But I shall not vote now nor in 
the future to expend nearly 
$300,000 for an item the lead- 
ing purpose of which is to help 
the member of Congress gain 
the good will and support of a 
class of his constituents. If my 
service does not entitle me to 
~their confidence, I shall not un- 
dertake to secure their support 
in this way.” 





Peace comes to him who brings it, and 
joy to him who gives it; but a perfect under- 
standing comes to him only-who loves per- 


fectly.—Elbert Hubbard. 


As a Merchant Sees the Parcels Post. 


OR many years I have been a 

country retail merchant, and I 
know that the merchant has a great 
financial advantage over farmers or 
others who purchase goods of mail- 
order houses, 

Railroads always have given 
cheaper rates for carrying goods in 
car-load or 1,000 to 2,000 pound 
lots than they do on smaller lots, 
such as the farmer and laborer or- 
ders. 

At. the parcels post rate of 12 
cents per pound and five cents per 
pound over one pound on the 11- 
pound limit, if the merchant cannot 
compete successfully and make mon- 
ey, he ought to be made to go out 
of business. Twelve cents a pound 
on One pound and five cents on each 
added pound amounts almost to pro- 
hibiting any one from ordering goods 
by mail. 

This rate is higher than the rate 
should be, and one or two cents per 


pound is high enough for us to have 
to pay. Country merchants cannot 
or do not keep many things the 
farmers need, and the parcels post 
will enable them to get things they 
need that merchants do not keep. 

We need a sensible and reasonable 
general parcels post. 

J. G. B. ERWIN, Sr. 
Fairmount, Ga, 





In doing any kind of breaking, 
from now on, the land should be 
harrowed the same day in order to 
prevent forming clods and to retain 
the moisture. If land is broken when 
so dry that it breaks into clods, a 
roller should be run over it to crush 
the clods. A harrow should follow 
the roller.—C. R. Hudson. 





A young negro was asked where he came 
from. He drew himself up proudly. “I’m 
from the first State in the Union, sah.” 
“New York?’ “No, sah; Alabama, sah.’’ 
“But Alabama isn’t the first State in the 
Union.” “Alphabetically speaking, sah; al- 
phabetically speaking.’”’—Washington Star. 
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FRUIT TREES IN EXCHANGE 
-——— FOR NAMES 








to increase our mé 2ilin ; 
It } dd litic yn of 100,000 home 
ow r nothing | but first class 
names | $1 cash and 20 names will 
send y u 83 worth of Fruit Trees and 
SO ¢ Oc cash and 20e per name to 
an 2zmount. Time is short want 


and names at once. Leave 
ion to us, as it is our busi- 
iow the best. 





ness to} 


JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS 


Greensboro Nurseries, Geeensboro, N. ¢ 











BOYS! This Ball Glove and 50° 
The Boys’ Magazine (6 mos.) 


We will also Jett without extts cost, 


stories and in- 
3, of intense interest 
t every live boy Departments devoted 
to The Boy Scoufs, Eicctricity, Mechan- 
ics, Athictics, Photog raphy, arpentry 
~mps and Goins, Colored covers and 
beautifully illustrate ath roughout. This fielder's gloveis made 
by one of the foremost American manufacturers, of finest tan 
leather, felt padded, leather lined, web thumb,” deep pockct, 
Guaranteed. Satisfaction, or money refunded. Order today, 
The Bcott P. Redfield Co., 954 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 
The Bows’ Magazine at all news- stands, 100 & copy. 


prs lyseleasapiyal OFFER—— 
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Masrazine as advertised above, as a 
reward for our trouble. 
Get us oO year renewals and i 
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Hlurry yo vant the mit right 
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THE PROGRESSIVE F ARME R, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 














The Victor Pea Huller 


thrashes Peas, Beans, ete. 


Strong, easily operated and 
lixht in weight. Does 
early as much work as 


and heavier 

Good 
separator. 
fre« Address, VICTOR 
PE A HULLER CO., Dept. 
24, Rome, Ga, 


. aa “C 7 
lt is a PEERLESS---Don’t Forget IT. 
A pea huller ihat gets all the peas, threshes Sorghum 
seed, Kaffir Corn, Castor and Velvet Beans. 
runit. Indestructible teeth. 


PEERLESS PEA HULLER CO., 





ma- 
wheat fan 











Write for booklet. 


° 
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makes big profits out of Cow 
Peas. Hulls and cleans with- 
out bursting the peas, in- 
creases their value L0cts 
bushel. 


years, Illustrated 
tree upon request. 
today Dept. 24. 


SANDERS MFG. CO., 
Rome, Ga. 


Make*25 to*50 Weekly 


selling the Automatic Combination Too im 
your home county. A Fence Bullder’s Tool 
‘ost Puller, Lifting Jack, Vice, Wrench, etc 





catalog 
Write 








Used by Farmers, Teamsters, in Factories, 


Mills, Mines, etc. Weight 24lIbs, Capacity 3 
tons. Noexperience necessary. Free instruc 
tion, Write for special offer tolive agents. 
Send no money. Name county where you live. 
ee SACK COMPANY 
Box 1 Bloomfield, ind. 


= Fish Will Bite 


like hungry wolves, fill your nets 
Ss traps or trot line if you bait with 
, Magic-Fish-Lure. 
Best fish bait ever discov Sod. Keeps you busy 
pulling them out. Write to-day and get a box to 
elp introduce it in your neighborhood. Agents 
wanted. St. Louis, Mo 














J.F. Gregory, K-19, 





THE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
at the 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
trains students in all lHnes of veterinary 
work. Facilities unexcelled. 
Mor catalog, address, 
LOUIS A. KLEIN, Dean, - Philadelphia. 
Dept. G, 39th & Woodland Ave. 





YOUNG MEN WANTED 6¢o feara 
VETERINARY profession. 
free. Grand Rapids Veterinary College 
Dep. 16, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Catalogue 








Send for Free Booklet, ana eieir costs Shen: 


herd & Campbell, § ctor Bldg., Washington D 





If ever farmer in your neighborhood 
ook The Progressive Farmer, would it , 
better or worse place to live in? 











Catalogue | 


A boy can | 


Chattanooga, Tenn. | 


A Dixie Pea Huller | 


Thousands have | 
given satisfaction for over 10 | 
y 








Our Progressive Young People. 








WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT HARROWS? 





Can You Tell Just Which Sort Should be Used for Each Kind 
of Farm Work?—There [fs Information in This Article Which 
it Might Take You a Lifetime to Find Out for Yourself. 


By Prof. M. E. Sherwin, 


HIS is one of a series of notable articles 
Farmer explaining the mechanism, oper 


of different types of farm 
explained the Babcock 

notable article on 

types of spraying 
the various types 
understand, but which 
valuable.—Editors. ] 


Miller 
gave a 
different 
nation of 


plowing. 


can 


There are five general types of 
harrows, each working on a differ- 


ent principle and each designed for 
vorking the soil into good condition 


eparatory to planting, or for con- 


North Carolina A. 


machinery. In 
milk 


machinery. 
of harrows—an 
thousands of 


and M. College. 

written for The Progressive 
ation and special advantages 
December Editor E. E. 
test. February 10, Prof. Sherwin 
March 2, Prof. Niven explained the 
We now present a simple expla- 
explanation which any boy 
grown-up farmers will find in- 


also much used for 
broadcasted grain 
ing certain young 
ards. It should 
weeds get a good 


harrowing in 
and for cultivat- 
crops and orch- 
not be used after 


start, as its teeth 

















4 COMMON TYPE OF 


water in the 
weeds. 


serving the supply of 
soil, or for destroying 

Each of these five types has spe- 
cial advantages over the others un- 
der those soil conditions or for those 
t classes of soil for which 
it is designed. If all soils were the 
same and were left in the same con- 


ypes or 


dition by the plow and if the same 
condition of the soil were desired 
for all crops, there would then be 
one best type of harrow to put land 
in good condition. But with many 
different classes of soil and many 
different crops to be prepared for, 


as well as many different weeds to 
fight, there is no one harrow which 





is best. Each one is best for cer- 
tain soil conditions or certain kinds 
of work. And likewise, each is poor- 
est for certain other soil conditions 
ind kinds of work. The perfection 
of these and other classes of farm 
implements for use under special 
-onditions is one thing which has 
in recent years made farming so ex- 
ceptionally desirable. 

The five general types of harrows 


to be mentioned are: 


1. Smoothing or spike-tooth. 
2. Disk. 

3. Spring-tooth. ” 

1. Acme. 

5. Planker and Roller. 


will be described largely in 
the kind of work which 
and the condition of the 
which each may best be used. 


These 
terms of 
each 
soil in 


does 


Smoothing or Spike-Tooth Harrows. 


Of these two names given to this 
general class of harrow it will be 
noticed that both are descriptive, 


‘smoothing’ applying to the charac- 
ter of work done, 
the parts of the harrow 
tually do the work. 


This type 


which ac- 


of harrow is in use on 
more farms in the United States and 


in greater numbers than all other 
types combinea. On mellow plowed 
land it is used to smooth down the 


and form a dust-mulch to 
rapid evaporation of 
soil. On rougher 
is used for the same 


water 
land ii 
after 
implement has 


surface It is 


‘rom the 
purpose 
other 


partially reduced the 


disk or 








“spike-tooth’”’ to, 


THE PROGRESSIVE PARMER 


wooden frame shaped 


like an “a” 


and is called an “‘A” harrow. In this 
the teeth are generally se “arly 
straight and are not’ sub to 
change This harrow with the tch 
it the top of the ‘‘A”’ swings und 
small stumps and other obstry 

tions without turning the team aside 
and without danger of breaking the 


harrow. 

The weeder used 
row or cultivator is useful for light 
stirring of the surface where the 
ground is already fairly smooth. 
Like the spike-tooth with its teeth 
slanted back, it is used to give a 
light dust-mulch and prevent the 
starting of weeds just before or jnst 
the 


either as a har- 


after planting of a crop. If a 
young crop is growing it will not 
take weeds of considerable size out 


without injuring the crop. 
a human 
tween 


None but 
distinguish be- 
crop at 


weeder can 


veeds and this stage, 


¢ 
The Disk Harrow. 


Next to the smoothing harrow the 


disk harrow is most used. Some- 
times tlfis is the only harrow used, 
but it is almost impossible to make 
the disk leave the ground in as fine 


shape as if it were 


smoothing harrow. 


followed by a 


} 


Deeper pulveriz- 


ing can be done with this than with 
the smoothing harrow and it can be 
used to prepare hard, cloddy, or 
rough ground. It has special ad- 
vantages in ground with loose trash 


or growing weeds, 
eut through 


dragging it 


because the disks 

the trash instead of 
along, and dig up and 
cover up the weeds and grass as no 
other harrow will do. The disk igs 
often used on unplowed land for the 
following purposes: 

















SMOOTHING HARROW. First—To prepare mellow land 

for small grain where deep plowing 
will slip by the weeds, and while jg not needed. 
it may dig up some, it will merely Second—To cut and mix stable 
cultivate others. Nor will it do and green manure with the soil so 
good work on rocky land or very that when it is turned under, the 

OfL HOLE FOOY LEVER (7RESSED OWN) 
CLEANER 
A DISK HARROW. 
cloddy land where it rolls over the surface soil will not be separated 
rocks and clods. from the subsoil, thus stopping the 
Its draft is less than that of any Vise of capillary water. 


of the same width and 
light stirring of the 


other harrow 
it will give a 


soil faster and with less labor than 
will any other implement on the 
farm. It is made in one-horse sec- 
tions and hence is adapted for use 
on small farms and gardens as well 
as on larger farms where several 
sections will be fastened together 


and drawn by several horses. 

harrows made in 
lever for controlling 
the slant of the teeth. ‘Setting the 
teeth straight or slanting them a 
little forward makes them run deep; 
while slanting the teeth back (by 
throwing the lever forward) makes 
the teeth run shallow and thus har- 


Most of these 
sections have a 


row the ground very lightly. If deep 
harrowing is done in trashy ground, 
the teeth will gather the trash and 


Will have to be thrown for- 
them. However, this 
recommended for use 


the lever 
ward to 
harrow is 
in trashy ground 
For stumpy 
tooth 


clear 
not 


spike- 
heavy 


ground the 


harrow is made with a 





Third—To produce a mulch on 


very dry land so that after a week 
or 10 days it can be more easily 
plowed, the moisture by this time 


having accumulated below the 


mulch and softened up the land. For 
all of these purposes it is very use- 


ful. 


The draft of the disk harrow as 
generally used is considerable, for it 


moves much dirt and cuts to a depth 
of several inches. On this account 


it cannot be made to work well with 
one horse. Indeed its best work is 
generally done with three or more 


good strong horses, though two ani- 
mals may do well on a harrow with 
no more than eight disks. 





The depth to which the disks cut 
and the amount of dirt thrown va- 
ries with the slant given the sec- 
ions. When the sections are straight, 
the disks roll along merely mark- 
ing the surface of the ground, but 

hen shifted | cut and throw 

1ccord The sl! ting 
lor t ) means o i ers 
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Disk harrows are made both with 
and without tongues. The tongue- 
less disks are to be preferred on 
smooth land, as a truck then bears 
the weight which otherwise goes to 
the horses’ necks. For the team to 
have relief from the weight of the 
tongue of a disk harrow is a de- 
cided advantage. On hilly land the 
tongue is needed to hold and guide 
the harrow. There is sometimes a 
truck placed at the end of the tongue 
to bear the weight and still allow the 


control of the harrow which the 
tongue gives. This has been satis- 
factory. 

Cleaners to scrape the disks in 
sticky ground are provided on all 
disks. These work by means of a 


foot lever, cleaning the disks while 
the harrow is in motion. 

The “reversible disk’’ 
sections to be turned so 


allows the 
as to throw 


row will touch, and it seems 

though it should be used more fi: | 

it is, for in many fields the othe 

harrows are not doing the aie 

kind of work. 

The draft of the spring-tooth is 

between that of the spike-tooth and | 
| 
| 


disk. 


The Acme Harrow. 


The ‘“‘Acme Harrow” is essentially 
a type of smoothing harrow, but one 
which on account of the shape of its 
teeth moves the dirt further than 
a spike-tooth, and hence levels the 
land more. It is sometimes called | 
a ‘“curved-knife-tooth harrow’’ be- | 
cause its somewhat curved and 
twisted strips of iron acting as teeth 
or pulverizers. It is a light harrow, 
does not work the ground deep, and | 
should not be any land not 
previously worked with other har- | 


used on 

















THE 


the dirt either way. These are some- 
times used in making ridges or in 
bedding They are also useful in 
hilly land where the dirt cannot well 
be thrown up hill. 

The ‘‘double disk’’ has four sec- 
tions, two of which throw the dirt 
out as does the common single disk, 
followed by two more which throw 
the dirt in leaving the land level 
and smooth after its use. The land 


is generally left somewhat ridged 
with the single disk, even though 
half as nearly as possible is lapped 
on the land already worked. The 
double disk takes a great deal of 


power, but 
fine shape. 

The “cutaway harrow” is like a 
disk harrow with the edges of the 
disks not« with portions of the 
disks cut out. This lets the remain- 
ing portions cut deeper into the soil. 
It is useful in cutting up sod, also 
in hard and rocky ground as it pen- 
etrat« better down be- 
tween the rocks where the common 
disk uld roll the rocks. It 
does pulverize as the 
common disk and should not 
be u ere the vill do good 
work e “‘spad a more 
extr« type of 


tears up the ground in 


hed or 


and gets 
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well as 
he n¢ e 


other \ 
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Th »wW can be used wit 
succe; 
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bh good 
rocky land where the other 
will roll 
stirring the soil; to 
dig out weeds which the spike-tooth 
harrow will not get; and in land so 
full of roots that_other harroWs are 
Useless. Under these conditions it 


tears up ground that no other har- 


arrows over 


nout 


the 





SPRING-TOOTH HARROW. 


rows except that which is most easily 
pulverized. On land which is already 
mellow and loose, it may be used to 
give the finishing touches to a field 
where an extremely fine, mellow and 
level surface is desired. As a rule 
it finds greater favor with gardeners 


and truckers than with general 
farmers. 
Planker and Roller. 
These two implements are better 


than any others for crushing 
They are different from the other im- 
plements classed as ha that 
these compact the while the 
others loosen it. Their work is pre- 
eminently that of crushing clods and 
none of the harrows described above 


clods. 






rows in 


surtace 


can approach the implements of this 
type in doing this work 
The planker is generally made at 


four 
side by side 


home of three or 


planks fastened length- 








wise with the front edge of each 
(except the first) overlapping on the 
edge of the plank in front of it. The 
driver generally stands on this to} 
give it extra weight. | 

The best rollers for crushing clods 
are those made with bars or tubes 
with small rvening spaces in- 
stead of having a smooth surface. 

crush instead o pressing the 
into th« as the smooth | 

roller does, ar | added ad- | 
va ize of n l i ground 
‘ bs ‘ P 

; J ti | | 

ne H n¢ i € 
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5. The Acme foi noothing very 


mellow land. 
6. The planker or 
crushing clods. 


Of ail men, the 
rounded 


farmer should be the 
man in His community. 


we can have our sons of the goil educated, | 
informed, qualified men, our politics, our | 
society, and our religion will assume an 


aggressive attitudes and will right many | 


wrongs.—S. A. M., Coleman, Fla 
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OUR GREATEST SUCCESS 


Up to January 26th, 1912, 50 per cent. more Cole Planters and Distributors 
have been sold and shipped than ever before. Who are buying these ma- 
chines? They are farmers who have used the Cole or have seen it at work in 
a neighbor’s field. They know what it will do. The Cole sells best where it is 
most used. Have you used the Cole, or seen it at work? If not, write to us 
at once, and we will give you the chance to try it in your own ficld without 
any risk to you. 

Why is it that the low price of cotton affects the sale of Cole machines so 
little? It is because the Cole plants other crops as well as cotton, and because 
it saves more labor, and does more and better work than any other planter, 
and because farmers need that kind of planter most when money is scarce and 
labor is short. You save money when you buy the Cole. Let its work 


| prove it to you. 





voller far 


two-inch | 


best 
Whenever 


Make 1912 Your Best Year 


You can doit. The prospect for 1912 for wide-awake, diversified farming 
is splendid. (We can not explain it here, but we believe it is true. Write for 
it, and we will tell you why ) Of course you can succeed without a Cole plant- 
er, but you can do better with it. It will prove a great help to you. More than 
100,000 farmers say that the Cole saves labor and makes money for them. It 
will prove a great help to you. 


Cole machines sell for the same prices everywhere. Every man gets the 
same fair and square deal. Only selected merchants are allowed to sell Cole 
machines. This is for your protection as well as ours. Some merchants com- 
plain that the retail price does not allow them enough profit. We think their 
profit is reasonable, and we are going to stand by the farmer. 


Let us co-operate. Let us encourage and help each other. That is the way 
for us all to prosper. This is our letter to you. Now you write tous. We will 
send you a catalogue free, and give you information that ought to be valuable 
to you. 

If you do not know the Coie merchant in your county, write us for his name. 
He will guarantee Cole machines, and he will treat you right. 

The old Blue-back says ‘‘Procrastination is the thief of time.” 
it off. Do it now. 


THE COLE MFG. CO. -~ 


Box 300 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


So don’t put 
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Record: 2160 ff of 
Boards in one Hour- 
It is the lightest running, easiest handled, fastest cutter, most durable and satisfactory Saw Mill on the mer 

ket. No other mil} has so many time and labor-saving inventions all in one, at such alow price. We build ™ 
Log Beam Mills, Mounted Mills, Planers and Matchers, Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. Write for catalogue No. a : 


| HUSTLER SAW MILL 





SALEM IRON WORKS, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia’s Representative 
Store, will send free a copy of their Spring and Summer 
Fashion Catalogue to any address. 


Thousands of good merchants all over the country sell Strawbridge & 
Clothier Suits, Coats, Skirts, Linens, Upholstery Material, Underwear, 
Hosiery, and Dress Fabrics. We prefer that you buy of your local dealer 
if he carries our goods—and he should if he handles merchandise of quality 
and distinction. 


For the Catalogue, address Strawbridge & Clothier, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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In writing, please mention this paper 











Known the world over for its serving qualities. 



















The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. Purchase the 
NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. It is better made, does 
nicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time. 

Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., for booklet F. 














We will ship you a 
“RANGER” BICYCLE 
on approval, freight 


prepaid to any place in the United States without a cent deposit im advance, and 
~) allow ten days free trial from the day you receive it. If it does not suit you in 
every way and is not all or more than we claim for it and a better bicycle than you can get 
anywhere else regardless of price, or if for any reason whatever you do not wish to keep it, 
ship it back to us at our expense for freight and you will zot be out one cent. 


LOW FACTORY PRICES 37.321! he bichest crade bicycles direct from factory 


0 DAYS FREE TRIA 









RIDER AGENTS WANTE 


save you $10 to $25 micdlemen’s profit on every bicycle. Highest grade models with 
Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Roller chains, pedals, etc., at prices no higher than cheap 


mail order bicycles; also reliable medium grz ide models at unheard of low prices. 
D in each town and district to ride and exhibit a sample 


sed out at once, at $3 to $8 each, Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 


rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometess, parts, repales 
TIRES, co ASTER. BRA KE and everything inthe bicycle line at half usual prices. 
i OO NOT WAIT but write today for our Large Cata/ogue beautifully illustrated and ——— @ great fund of | 
y ntwecllag matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. P-187 


CHICAGO, iLL. 












» (F YOU ARE PLEASED, SEND US ONLY $1.45, 


and you will own one of the best Razors made, 
Give Satisfaction, also a Horsehide and Canvas Strop Alone 
If you are not pleased, simply return the Razor. 
» make you a fairer offer? 


\ ing Machines, Buggies, Bee-Hives, 
OUR DIXIE RAZOR SANE PORBED tun bat tne Stoves, Ranges, Watches, Stump 


and keenest shaving edge known We Free Hones, Fountain Pens, Etc. 

is the best Razor made and we want you After ordering one of our Ra- 

5 giving it a fair trial. zors, if your wish, you may, by 

The Horsehide Strop, Free with every Razor sold, will keep handing out a few cards we will 

i This Strop is 2 in. wide, 23 in. long send you, Earn a $1.00 Hone, or 

made of specially prepared Leather and Canvas, and is alone your choice of Fountain Pens, 


worth $1.00 Don’t delay. 


DIXIE MFG. CO0., Box 55 


THIS 35° SHEFFIELD. 


TRIA STEEL RAZOR 5 45 


HIS $1.00 STROP 











a erantetfong | GENERAL CATALOGUE FREE, \5 


with Razor, or on request, giving 
Wholesale Factory Prices on Sew- 


by our New, Secret, Electrical Process, Pullers, Ete. 


aera Razor Stroppers, Shot 
pe . i uns, Rifles, Watches, Pocket 
» Union City, Ga. Knives, ete. 


Send coupon at once. Write plainly. 














a fair trial, and to send you your special Wholesale Factory Price of $1.45, 
Razor within 10 days. If I keep Razor, I um to have the $1.00 Strop Free. 








cCowPrPronrnri 
Union City, G 
me by mail one of your DIXIE RAZORS for 10 days’ FREE TRIAL. 


oeece cocvcccccccecccccccs IRde or oor ecceccccsccccesevconccoccccce cM OInt 
Buuare } 
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55 
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, sor2** Ranger” Bicycle furnished by us. You will ‘be 
fastonished at the wonderfully tow prices and the liberal propositions and special offer we will 

give on the first rore sample going to your town. Write at once for our special offer. 

DO NOT BUY: bicyc le or a pair of tires from asyone at any price until you receive ourcatalogue 

f and learn our low prices and Hberal terms. BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles under 

your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 

== ~ dike HAND meet por oP — number taken in trade by our Chicago getafl stores will 





















Let me ship the gates you need for 60 days 
free inspection and trial. S 
$250 on your gate purchase. 
are made of high carbon ste -el tubing and large stiff No.9 
ires. Rust proof—wear proof. Write for my ne sial prop sal 
Complete galvanized frame, als 
cr before. 











ive from $50 to 
Iowa Gates 

















painted gate 
Jos. B. Clay, Manager. > OWA GATE c0., 























THE HOME-CIRCLE 
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IN LILAC TIME. 





HROUGH orchards of old ap-* Again he meets her, brown of hair, 


ple-trees 


Among the clustered lilacs there. 


That Spring makes musical The sun is set; the blue dusk falls; 


with bees; 


By garden ways of vines and flowers, 
Where twittering sweet, the bird-box Y 


towers 
And swallows sun their plumes—— 
The path leads winding to the gate, 
Hung with its rusty chain and 
weight. 
That opens on a lilac-walk, 
Where dreams of love and memories 
talk, 
Born of the dim perfumes. 


| The old house stands with porches 


wide 
And locust-trees on either side; 
Its windows, kindly as the eyes 
of friendship, smiling at the skies, 
Each side its open door. 
Besides its steps May-lilies lift 
Bell’d sprays of snow in drift on 
drift, 
And in the door, a lily too, 
Again she stands—the one he knew 
In days that are no more. 


Atnesting bird another calls: 

“A’ star leaps in the sky: 
Again he breathes the lilae scent 
And rose; again her head is bent: 
And oh! again beside the gate, 
To see the round moon rise they 

wait, 
3efore they kiss good-by. 


Long years have passed: the times, 
since then, 
Have changed——and customs too, and 
men; 
3nt she has never changed to him, 
Nor has that house, so old and dim, 
Where once they said good-by. 
That place, which Spring keeps ever 
fair 
Through memories of her face and 
hair— 
Unchanged, like some immortal rime, 
Where evermore ’tis lilae time. 
And love can never die. 


—Madison Cawein, 








MEATS: COMPOSITION AND COOKING. 





The Most Generally Used and the Most Digestible of Protein 


Foods—Also the Most 
Common Culinary Sins. 


Poorly 


Cooked As a Rule—Some 





By Mrs. F. L.. Stevens, Mayaguez, Porto Rico. 


N THE average American faivily, 

and perhaps almost to excess in 

many of our Southern house- 
holds, the greater part of the proteid 
diet is furnished by meat. At the 
same time, in the average household 
in every part of our country it is the 
most expensive article of diet and 
the most poorly cooked that comes 
on the table. In many homes a juicy 
well-flavored piece of meat is never 
served. Instead, it is a hard, dry, 
tasteless substance, not pleasing to 
the taste nor easy of digestion. 

If one examines a piece of boiled 
meat, it will be found that it can 


| easily be torn into a number of long 


stringy fibers. If small pieces of raw 
meat be scraped with a sharp knife, 
the muscle fiber will be separated 
from the white connective tissue. 
These muscle fibers are held togeth- 
er by the connective tissue, and the 
small fat cells between. The length 
of the fibre varies with the animal, 
and also with the part of the animal 
from which it comes. The longer 
fibres are tougher than the short 
ones, as also the connective tissue, 
which indicates that the meat comes 
from an old groan or from a part 
of the animal engaged in work. For 
example, the cies of the neck, 
shoulder, legs, will be tougher than 
the muscles of the back and loin. 
When the animal is killed the 
protein in the muscle at once be- 


| comes hard and stiff, and while in 


this condition the meat is not good 
food, consequently “hanging’’ the 
meat is practiced in order to give 
time for this condition to disappear. 
Cold storage of meats is impossible 
in country districts, which prohibits 
the killing of the larger animals ex- 
cept in cold weather when meat may 
be hung for several weeks. 


Meats Are Not Hard to Digest. 


When properly prepared, meats 
are the most easily digested of all 
protein foods. They are not made 
more digestible by cooking as a rule; 
but cooking is employed to improve 
or change the flavor, or to render 
them a safe food. Cooking destroys 
parasites or harmftfl bacteria that 
might be present in the meat. 

Mutton and beef as to digestibility, 


the flow of digestive juices. 
also difficult to digest, 


hastened, 


flow of digestive juices. 
tractives are soluble in water, 580 
that when meat is boiled, much of 
the flavor passes into the broth. Be- 
cause of this, we sometimes make 
the mistake of supposing beef or 
other broths to be highly nutritious, 
and they are sometimes given (to 
voung children or sick persons as t 


serve only to stimulate and aid 
gestion; but do not nourish. 


is cut and the protein content of tn 
fiber is exposed, treatment to water 


are about the same. Veal, though 
young and tender, requires long and 
thorough cooking, and even then it is 
difficult to digest. 


This may be due 
to the fact that veal fibers easily 


elude the teeth in mastication, and 


veal, lacking in extractive matter 
found in older flesh, fails to excite 

Pork is 
requiring 
longer time than any of the other 
meats, due to the close union of fat 


and muscle fibers in the structure of 
the tissue. 


If acid foods are served with pork 
the digestion of the fat tissue is 
which possibly accounts 
for the old New England custom, 


discovered by accident no doubt, of 
serving apple sauce with pork. While 
apple sauce forms a pleasant com- 
bination with pork, other acid foods, 
as tomatoes, may also be served to 
advantage. 
is the most difficult of the meats to 
digest, the exception is found in the 
granular structure of the fat and 
tender lean tissue’ of the side meat 
or bacon of pork commonly known 
as “‘breakfast bacon,’’ or ‘breakfast 
strip.” This portion of the pork 


While pork in the main 


forms one of the wholesome meat 


foods for the school child, the struc- 
ture of the fat and the lean tissue 
being unusually desirable in the diet 
of the growing boy or girl. 


The flavor of meat is due large- 


ly to substances called extractives. 
These substances are not nutritive, 


but are stimulating and induce 4 
These ex- 


he 


main article of diet. Such broths 
di- 


Don’t Soak Meats in Water Before 


Cooking. 
For the same reason, when meat 


e 


vill draw out much of these good, 
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tasty juices. Therefore meat should 


never be put into water to be 
eleansed. A clean, damp cloth is 
sufficient to cleanse meat. Chicken 


is frequently robbed of delicate fla- 
vyors and nutritive matters as well 
by this water treatment. 
The various methods of 
nieat are roasting, broiling, 
and steaming. The favorite 
od of preparing meat is sauteing or 
frying in fat as it is commonly called, 
is least desirable. It is less easy of 
digestion, and is apt to be. made 
tough and tasteless. Because it is 
such an easy way to prepare steak 
chops or chicken, it is used oftener 
than it should be. In cooking meats 
we have to think, not only of the 
protein, but also of the connective 
tissue. In tender cuts, 
steaks and chops, this does not form 


cooking 
boiling 
meth- 


such as 


much of a problem; but in larger, 
tougher cuts, enough heat to cook 
the protein will not make the con- 


nective tissue tender. Housekeepers 
often make the mistake of subject- 
ing the meat to a high temperature 
for 2 long time. This has a tenden- 
cy to soften the connective tissue, 
put makes the protein hard and in- 
digestible. The connective tissue 
may be softened and the protein 
kept tender and nourishing by cook- 
ing tough meats for a long time at a 
low temperature. 

Cook Meats in Fireless Cooker. 

To insure the proper temperature 
for meats of this character, the fire- 
less cooker is invaluable since the 
low temperature is so easily main- 
tained. Tough chicken cooked in 
this way does not shrink up into a 
small, hard mass of dry, tasteless 
muscle, but is tender, juicy and re- 
tains its excellence of flavor. 

When the cooking process is be- 
gun, however, it is desirable to sear 
the cut ends of the muscle fiber and 
thus harden the protein on the out- 
side to prevent the escape of the sol- 
uble portions of the meat. Hence 
the meat is for a few minutes sub- 
jected to a high temperature to 
bring about this result. 

It can be laid down then as a 
general principle in the cookery of 
meats that whether roasts or stews, 
the temperature should be far below 
the boiling point. 


How to Make Soups. 


In meat soups we wish to draw 
the juices and flavors from the tis- 
sue, so the meat is cut in small 
Dieces to expose aS much tissue as 
possible to the water. Cold water 
extracts juices more readily than hot 
water, so it is well to let the meat 
soak in cold water for some time, 
then bring gently to simmering heat 
(180 degrees) and simmer for sev- 
eral hours. The meat left from 
soup, it should be remembered, is 
tasteless, but is still nutritious, and 
May be served croquettes 
or scalloped adding a 


as hash, 
dishes by 


savory quality to the combination, 
such as savory herbs or vegetables, 
Onions, parsley, spices or meat fla- 


Vors, as “kitchen bouquet.”’ 

Meat is an attractive form of pro- 
tein, but a high diet of meat is not 
only a household extravagance, but 
often is a tax upon the organs of the 
body, particularly the kidneys, to 
take care of this excessive protein. 


The careful, thoughtful housewife 
Will look to it that the protein nec- 
essary in the diet is supplied in 


other forms as 
milk, cheese 


such as eggs, 


well, 
peas, beans. 





Time to Run. 

Whi me ; , t ( olina 
& gent 1m ‘ n n ‘ in 
& mul beea f dat tl 1uU- 
tomobi d tried to ru awa The gen- 
leman stopped his machine unti) the negro 
drove by it, then asked 

“Old man what makes vour mul so 
afraid of an automobile?” 

“Well, boss, you sce, it’s like dis: If you 
Were walking down de road and met a pair 
® breeches running and snorting like de 
devil was after them you'd take to your 
heels, too, wouldn't vou?" -—— National 
Monthly. 





“THE WORLD IS TOO MUCH WITH US.’’ 





< can world is too much with us; 
late and soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste 
our powers : 

Little we see in nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a 

















This sea that bares her bosom to the 
The winds that will be howling at ail 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping 
For this, for everything, we are out of 
It 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea: 
Have glimpses that 
Have sight of Proteus, rising from th« 


sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed 


sordid boon ! 


moon ; 
hours, 
flowers ; 
tune ; 


moves us 
rather be 


not.—Great God! I'd 


would make me 
less forlorn ; 








horn. 
—William Wordsworth. 
HOW ONE FIRELESS COOKER Ward, scem to be amazed at some 
, > of my theories. 
WAS MADE. Perhaps it is not unusual for chil- 
Cog a dren to go without flannel, but from 


(Fwo-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


WANT to tell you how I made my 

fireless cooker. You gave direc- 
tions last April for making one with 
a lard tub. I made one and liked it 
so well, I gave that to my daughter 
and made a larger one for myself. I 
had an old chest (14x40) with a 
tight-fitting lid, used as a receptacle 
for old newspapers. I tore those pa- 
pers into small strips. I also had 
some meal sacks J had washed and 
boiled, a hammer and a box of tacks. 
Nothing else but a pair of scissors 
was needed. I filled the bottom of 
chest with paper and tacked the 
cloth on sides and ends, beginning 
at bottom, next on the ends of each 
piece; then filled them with the 
shredded paper, leaving the top to 
be fastened last. I next tacked cloth 
on the lid, leaving one side open to 
fill with the paper. 

My chest was now a nice-looking 
white-lined box, with bottom, sides 
and ends bulging out from edges to 
center. I next made five pillows, 14 
inches square, filled them with the 
shredded paper. Two of them I 
tacked to the bottom and sides of 
the box standing upright about one- 
third the distance from each end. 
That made three spaces in the box. 
The other three pillows are used to 
put over the cooking vessels to re- 
tain the heat. 

I prepare my vegetables the day 
before. While the men-folks are 
milking in the morning, I get break- 
fast and get dinner ready for the 
fireless cooker. I also cook bread 
and biscuit and set them on top of 
vegetables. When we get ready to 
eat dinner, I find my bread is as hot 
as we like, and dinner has finished 
cooking. All hot without any one 
being over the stove in heat of day. 
It is a boon in the home. 

MRS. M. MAXWELL. 

Fayetteville, N. C. 


MORE ABOUT THAT “HEALTHY 

BOY.” 

Why He Does Not Eat Meat and Why 
He Likes to Milk. 


] HAVE just been 
Ward’s vie\ 


reading Mrs. 
s of diet, clothing and 


child raising generally as expressed 
in The Progressive Farmer of Feb- 
ruary 24th. I much enjoyed her 
friendly comment and criticism, and 
at the risk cf seeming controversial 


and harping too much on one string 
I'm going to little more to 
say about my healthy boy. Frankly, 1 
like to talk about him-——show me the 
mother who doesn’t like to. talk 
about her children. Then, too, IT 
have received a good many letters 
from other mothers who, like Mrs. 


have a 


. instead 


the way my friends and relatives 
jumped on me when I took 
my year-old baby and kept them ec 
I thought it must be. As for boys 
all wearing woolen clothes, my boy 
doesn’t except for ‘‘dress up” occa- 
sions, and even then he doesn’t wear 
a coat very often. Occasionally he 
wears a sweater, but only in very 
severe weather, 

I am quite familiar with the trend 


them of 


“o 
I 
“e 
i 





chase money, and assuming all freight charges. 


| price, and get an instrument of re- 





Cornish Year’s Trial 


Under Bond to Please or No Sale 


Don’t, buy hastily—insist that the maker prove his 
{ustrument and you will know whether {t will piesse 
you and fs all the 
seller claimed. 

Cornish pianos 
and organs are sent 
on trial (freizht 
paid if desired) to 
demonstrate 
quality without 
obligating prospec- 
tive buyers to keep 
them and are sold 
on & binding baste 
that, if not exacily 
as represented or 








mm in any way unsatis 
factory, the instru- 
ment will be taken 
back at any time 
within ® year, re- 
pur- 


funding all 

















Sold At Factory Prices 

By the Cornish “Year's Approval 

Plan” you buy intelligently, save 
one-third or more of regular retail 


nowned quality and superior tone. 
Perfection of material and work- 
mauship guaranteed for 26 years. 
You Choose Your Own Terms 
Cash or Credit from One to 
Sat oe ee, ee ES 
Four Years — As You Like, 
Ve ee 
Send today for the handsome 
Cornish Book, which explains 
fully our very Mberal terins of 
selling plans and shows the 
latest styles of pianos and or- 
gaps. You should have bhts 
beautifully illustrated book, @yEEEE e 
whether you buy or not. — > 


| ington, , 
| Gornish Co., x. Workington. New Jerecy 


of opinion about children going bare- | 


foot, but IT am accustomed to doing 
my own thinking, and do not accept 


all my opinions ready-made, even | 
from the doctors. Far too many 
people do like ‘Mirandy.” They 


“jest shet dey eyes, open dey mout | 


and swallow what ever de doctah or | 


de preacher hans’ to ‘em.’ And 
when the doctors themselves disa- 
gree, as they are constantly doing, 
what is an ordinary mortal to be- 
lieve? Of course, I believe children 
get hookworms through the 
just as I know measles, mumps and 
other such diseases are contagious, 
but I don’t believe there is any 
danger from them to a_ perfectly 
healthy child. My boy has been ex- 


posed to these things many times, 
but has never had any of them. 


Disease germs we have ever with us, 
but they find no lodging place in a 
healthy body. 

As for the problem of elimination, 


proper diet combined with regular 
bathing and exercise; certainly 
makes medicine unnecessary, not 


only for children, but for adults. I 
rely mostly on whole wheat or gra- 


ham bread, cereals and fruit, but 
more especially on whole wheat 
bread. If we would banish white 


flour and frying pans from our kitch- 
ens, we would banish most of our 
constipation, with its attendant train 
of ills. When I say that proper food 
renders medicine unnecessary z 
speak from years of experience in my 
own family, and on the word of many 
friends who prefer dieting to drugs. 
And if Mrs. Ward is “familiar 
the trend of public opinion’ 
rriust that there is a steady 
increasing current toward 
of drugs among 


with 
she 
and 
diet 


see 
ever 
doctors and 
laymen. 

It is 


times 


fruit is some- 
much, but in 
back on dried 
and figs 
ould be 


true that fresh 
toc high to 
Case we Can 
prunes, 
Nuts \¥ 
undigestible if eaten 
But 
equal in 
much larger amount of 
and is quite enough to 
hunger if one ‘‘eats to live’ 
instead of “living to eat.”’ I too be- 
live in the grace of God in raising a 
family and I find much need of it, 
(Continued on page 21.) 


use 
fall 


dates 


that 
fruit, 
cially. 
and 
limited quantities. 
handful of 
value to a 
other 
satisfy 


espe- 
too expensive 


also 





food 
ry 


nuts is 


food, 


feet, | 





Forget Your Feet. 

A busy man might as well 
be crippled as to be poorly 
shod. Poor shoes make it 
awful hard to keep your mind 
off your feet. 

King Bee and Easy Street 
are comfortable. They are 
made in our Georgia Shoe 
Factory and are ‘‘there’’ on 
style and wearing qualities. 

Two new classy lasts have 
just been put in “Ty Cobb,” 
“Red Rock.”’ They'll please 
you. 

Just ask your dealer to 
show them. 





J. K. Orr Shoe Co., Red 
Seal Shoe Factory, Atlanta. 





‘RANEY HOME CANNER 


Practical, success- 
ful, profitable for 
housekeepers ,farm- 
ers, fruit and truck 
growers. Goods put 
up with Raney Can- 
ners have a quality 
and flavor secured 
in no other way 
Complete outfits 
from $5.00 up, with 
daily capacities 
from 2006 to 10,000 
; cans. The best, low- 
est priced and longest lasting canner on the 
market. Write for illustrated catalog and 
detailed information. We have a full line of 
canners’ supplies at right prices. 


THE RANEY CANNER CO., °<2!.,7- fhatt= 
PILLOWS 
FREE 











A 36-Pound Feather Bed 
Brand New for Only $10.06 


And a large 10-pounds 
pair of Pillows FREF 
| with each bed ordered 


from m Send P. O 
Money Order 


J. Austin Turner Mfg. Co.. 


Box 98 Henrietta, N. C. 











Writing, . 
Wrapping, and 
Printing Papers 


DOBLER & MUDGE 
Baltimore, Md, 
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B REGRET that lack of space this week com- 
W pels us to carry Mr. Bailey's article on the 
Torrens System over to next week, but it will 
be just as valuable a week later. Don’t fail to 
read it. 





ON’T forget that any boy in the National or 
State Agricultural Department Corn Club 
Contest may use the same acre in The Progressive 
Farmer Corn Club. The boy simply gets another 
chance at an extra thousand dollars worth of 
prizes by sending us his name. 





T LAWTON, Okla., the other day, the business 
A men, professional men, bankers, and citizens 
generally, knocked off work a day, pulled off 
their couts, and joined hands in building three 
miles of raodel road cornecting Lawton with Fort 
Sill. This was a good i! ration of practical in- 
terest in good roads, but it is likely that if the 
same men had given a day’s earnings to be spent 
for werk with the road drag much more good 
would have been accomplished. 






NE thing sure,” said Prof. C. L. Newman in 
O our office the other day, ‘‘the farmers of the 
South are going to neglect thorough preparation 
either for corn or cotton this year. They ought 
to be told that if they must neglect either, it 
had better be cotton. If that crop is short, prices 
will be enough better to make up for it some- 
what.” There’s no reason in planting either crop 
without thorough preparation. Before harvest 
time, the crop on the well-broken land will catch 
up and pass the poorly prepared crop, no matter 
if the latter is planted a little earlier. 








N INTERESTING story showing what a man 

of grit can do even under the most adverse 
circumstances, is that of Mr. J. H. Matthews, 
Harnett County, N. C. Mr. Matthews has not been 
able to lic down to sleep in nine years on account 
of asthma, yet has plowed all day long when 
many another man would have kept to the house 
as an invalid. Last year he beat all the country 
around in his cotton crop, his record on two acres 
being especially notable. On these two acres he 
made five good bales of lint—6,036 pounds of 
seed, yielding 2,106 pounds of lint. He planted 
in rows five feet apart, using eight one-horse 
loads of stable manure and 800 pounds of 8-2-2 
guano, no soda being applied. The crop was 
pronounced the finest ever seen in Mr. Matthews’ 
section, and his achievement should be an inspira- 
tion to other men who have the ill fortune not to 
enjoy robust health. 








OTHING is ever accomplished by getting some- 
N one else to do your thinking for you. The 
boy who gets somebody else to write his paper 
for him in a debate always goes down—or ought 
to go down—before the young fellow who has 
studied for himself and worked out something of 
hisown. Similarly, the farmer who depends upon 
getting outside advice for every farm problem in- 
stead of learning the fundamental principles of 
agriculture, so as to apply them whenever he 
needs them——such a farmer is bound to make a 
pitiable faiiure, compared with his more progres- 
sive brother. Right at this season, for example, 
thousands of farmers in the South are asking, 
‘What sort of fertilizer should I use on certain 
land?” “Will it pay me to use a mixture of so 
and so, or another mixture analyzing so and so?” 
Now, it is impossible for 2 man hundreds of miles 
away to tell you just what fertilizer you should 
use. You should study the principles involved in 
the fertilizer question and reach a decision for 
yourself. As to whether one fertilizer is cheaper 
than another, it should be very easy for you to 
make calculations for yourself. In our Markets 
Deportment the prices of the different ingredients 
per ton are given, and dividing the ton prices by 
2,000 will, of course, give the pound prices. 
Moreover, whea you have worked anything out 


for yourself you will then know better how to 
work out the next similar problem when it pre- 
sents itself. 





RESIDENT Barrett, like Congressman Page, 

sees through the Congressional free seed hum- 
bug, and has put it before the farmers in its 
right colors. In a recent official letter discussing 
the negligent attitude of Congressmen toward 
the needed legislation, he said: 


“Another method of rubbing your fur the 
right way is to bundle up a lot of garden 
seed and other free junk, and send it to 
you. This arnica saive is on the way. You 
can be on the lookout for it. I have seen 
great stacks of it in the office buildings 
ready for shipment. It will be expected to 
act as a narcotic on our political nerves and 
make you forget his promise to get you the 
legislation you need.”’ 

And ail this is done at the expense of farmers 
and other taxpayers. They are taxed to pay for 
seed the Congressmen takes the credit for giving 
them, and the seed are so uncertain in vitality 
and quality that no wise farmer will risk wasting 
time, land and labor on them. It is high time to 
end this graft. 





Corn is Not a Good Money Crop. 


FEW days ago we had a letter from a South 
Carolina reader in which he said: 


“Many people would plant more corn 
if they knew how to turn it into cash when 
made; but it cannot be loaded on a wagon 
like so many bales of cotton and command 
the ready cash.’”’ 


Now, the writer has never known a time in the 
South when corn could not be sold for cash, al- 
though, of course, there may be such times and 
places. In our experience, and so far as we have 
been able to learn, there is a demand in the 
South for more corn than the South produces. 
We do not think it hard to convert corn into 
cash. 

Aside from this point, however, the question 
arises as to whether it is the right thing for the 
Southern farmer to grow corn solely for the 
greatest immediate cash returns. 

For our part, we do not think it is. The farmer 
who wishes to grow a crop to haul to town and 
convert into cash as soon as made had better 
stick to cotton, for it is a much better crop for 
this purpose than corn. On most land in most 
seasons a crop of cotton will bring in larger re- 
turns than a crop of corn; it will do this with a 
lighter draft upon the soil; it will stand neglect 
and bad weather better; it will make much more 
on very poor land. If Southern lands had been 
cropped with corn as persistently as they have 
been with cotton, and the corn had been sold off 
as the cotton has been, they would be far poorer 
than they are today, and Southern farmers would 
have received much less money for the crops 
raised on them, 

The way to get most money out of a corn crop 
at once is to haul it off and sell it when gathered, 
and probably—we say probably here because this 
is doubtful—to have the fodder pulled and sell 
it also. The poorest way for most farmers to 
handle a crop of corn is also to be found in this 
same prescription. 





We do not mean, of course, that no farmer 
should sell corn, or that any particular farmer 
should feed all the corn he raises. We do mean 
to say though, that this crop is too exacting ag 
regards soil and cultivation; makes too great a 
draft upon the land, and brings in too little cash 
to make it a good ‘“‘money”’ crop, such as cotton 
is in the South. 

The man who gets the most out of his corn is 
not the man who seeks to convert it at once into 
money, but the man who uses it, in connection 
with other feeds, to build up his farm through 
the feeding of good livestock. The man whose 
corn crop goes into the silo does not get any 
immediate cash returns for it, but he probably 
makes more out of it in the long run than the 
man who handles it any other way. 

A story is told of a young college man who 
came to the cotton country from the corn section 
of Missouri. He was speaking to a body of farm- 
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ers and asked how many of them fed more corn 
than they grew. Every man’s hand went up, 
“Good,” said he, ‘that’s the right sort of farm- 
ing.” The knowing ones laughed, for they knew 
it was not the right sort of farming for a man to 
have to buy feed for his work stock. The college 
man, of course, knew this, too; but he had never 
thought of such a practice as this being general, 
In his country he knew that the best farmerg 
kept enough livestock to consume all the corr 
they grew and more. The men who sold off corn 
did not improve their land as did the men who 
sold only hogs or cattle. 

We trust the reader sees the point we wish to 
make. We should grow more corn—much more 
—hbut we should grow it, not to sell in the raw 
state, but to feed in connection with our cotton- 
seed and legumes to good horses and mules, cat- 
tle and hogs. If corn sells for more than itg 
feeding value compared with other feeds—as it 
frequently does—sell it, of course, but don’t raise 
it with the expectation of selling the whole crop 
off the farm. If a ‘‘money crop’’ for immediate 
sale is the thing desired, stick to cotton. 





Be a Creator of Wealth. 


HE old Japanese idea that that work is most 
honorable in which a man actually creates 
wealth—instead of being a mere trafficker 

in or exchanger of wealth that other men have 
created—-is one that cannot be too often empha- 
sized. It is on this theory that the Japanese re- 
gard farming, the creation of wealth, as more 
honorable than merchandizing or banking in 
which a man merely handles the wealth created 
by others. 

Of course, we must have men in the work of 
exchange as well as in the work of production, 
and in so far as men are actually needed for this 
work of exchange, they serve the world just as 
well as if they were actually creators of wealth. 
The trouble is that all over the country, and espe- 
cially here in the South, we have an unnecessarily 
large number of men in these non-productive 
businesses. We have twice as many merchants— 
and bankers, too, we suspect—as there is any 
genuine economic justification for our having. Of 
lawyers the same thing is true. With regard to 
the latter assertion we have been especially im- 
pressed by the opinions expressed by Prof. T. N. 
Carver, of Harvard University, in a recent address 
before the American Economic Association. In 
this address he deplored the American tendency 
to rush into lawsuits because we thus divert into 
an unproductive profession the services of so 
many able men who should be in more useful 
lines of endeavor. “It is certainly as great waste 
of human energy,” Professor Carver said, “to 
have a man taken out of productive industry and 
have him devote his time to fighting individual 
quarrels as it is to have another man taken out 
of productive industry and devote his time to 
fighting national quarrels.”’ 

We certainly need to encourage our young men 
te go more largely into productive lines of indus- 
try, such as agricuiture and manufacturing, in- 
stead of setting up additional stores, banks, and 
lawyers’ offices on every street corner in the 
South. Too many of our best men are poor lawW- 
yers, merchants, and bank clerks, adding nothing 
directly to the wealth of our section, who might 
be making it a land of prosperity and power if 
they were conducting good stock, fruit or dairy 
farms, or were at the head of small manufactur- 
ing enterprises. 

Go into the North and West and you will find 
a much larger proportion of thrifty men who are 
looking after rich farms or running small fac- 
tories, and a very much smaller proportion of lit- 
tle banks, little stores, and little lawyers’ offices 
than one finds here in the South. 

We have too many middlemen, too many men 
among whom to divide the wealth that others 
create. 

We must economize in the 
product. 


exchange of 
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This is why we are in favor of the parcels post. 
That is why every farmer should be in favor of 
it. With a parcels post in force, the really wide- 
awake, enterprising merchant—the man who has 
talent for the work and ought to be a merchant 
anyhow—-will make as much, if not more, than 
ever before. He will not be hurt. 

But this much good will be accomplished: the 
parcels post’s easier means of buying and selling 
will keep us from adding on thousands and thou- 
sands of unnecessary merchants—young men who 
ought to be doing something else, ought to be 
helping the South forward by actually creating 
wealth instead of merely trafficking in wealth that 
others have developed. 

Instead of selling Western meat and sending 
profits away, they ought to be running stock 
farms, producing Southern meat and keeping 
profits here. Instead of selling Northern fruit, 
they should be making Southern fruit. Instead 
of selling Western butter, they should be making 
Southern butter. 

And ten thousand merchants who are spending 
their lives selling Northern-made cloth and North- 
ern-made tools and Northern-made furniture, 
should be conducting Southern factories and fur- 
nishing: us with Southern-made cloth and South- 
ern-made tools and Southern-made furniture. 

in the same way there are many reforms in 
our legal proeedure that will release thousands 
of our unnecessary lawyers to productive lines of 
endeavor. lf we should adopt the Torrens sys- 
tem of registering land titles, for example, and 
stop the present foolish policy of supporting thou- 
sands of lawyers to re-examine and re-re-exam- 
ine land tittes that have been examined for dozens 
of times before, this action would set free thou- 
sands of men who are now nothing more than 
industrial parasites, and would enable them to 
become useful members of society. 

We do not, of course, ignore the fact that 
there are cther forms of wealth besides products 
of farm and shop and factory. 
the fact that the man who is engaged in any vital 
educational work—whether in school work, jour- 

lecture and extension work—is as 
definitely a creator of values as anybody else. We 
are not forgetting that intellectual, moral and 
spiritual values are as real and even more price- 
less than physical values and that the genuine 


We do not ignore 


nalisy, or 


poet, orator, statesman and minister of God, in 
creating and conserving such weaith, minister to 
the highest needs of society. 

We do, however, insist upon the fact that we 
have in the South too large a proportion of men 
engaged in trafficking in material wealth instead 
of creating it. We do insist that unless he has 
special talent for some other work, you should 
encourage every young Southerner in the range 
of your influence, your som and your neighbor’s 
son, to take up some definite productive line of 
activity. 

Instead of having every JSittle village in the 
South a mere conglomeration of small 
chants, lawyer 


mer- 
‘s, bankers, and insurance men, let 
us see to it that every town shall have some small 
factories, aud that about every town shall be 
creameries and dairies and stock farms and fruit 
farms and truek farms—-ail under the manage- 
Ment of the South’s wide-awake 
young men who heretofore ha 
dignified and more or less useless office men in- 
stead of entering definitely productive and con- 
structive lines of industry in which they would 
have long ago made the South one of the richest 
sections of the world. 


young men, 
too often made 


GRAND republican democracy that seeks to 
improve social organization should know 
above all how to harness its forces of 

development and submit itself freely to conditions 
Vital to all civilized society. The maintenance of 
public peace, the rigid repression of crime and 
offenses against persons and property and the reg- 
ular and satisfactory working of the public ser- 
Vices belonging to the people constitute the ele- 
mentary duties of all governments.—Raymond 
Poincare, the new Premier of France. 








“What’s The News?”’ 




















Told in Little Space. 


HE biggest political surprise of last week 
4 was the result of the North Dakota Repub- 
lican presidential primary where Senator 
LaFollette led Colonel Roosevelt by a majority of 
two to one, and Taft’s vote was amazingly small. 
It is understood that the conservative Republicans 
who would ordinarily have supported Taft voted 
for Roosevelt in the hope of carrying the State 
for the Colonel against LaFollette. The La Fol- 
lette boom has gained much force from this re- 
markable victory and the Roosevelt boom has lost 
much, The writer was at the publishers’ ban- 
quet in Philadelphia when Senator LaFollette 
made his disastrous speech, The speech, of course, 
was a failure, and showed that the speaker was 
on the verge of a break-down. At the same time, 
we do not believe that one-tenth as much would 
have been made of it but for an organized effort 
on the part of Roosevelt’s supporters to put La- 
Foliette out of the running. Having taken a rest, 
it is the Wisconsin Senator’s hat that is now in 
the ring and he will conduct an aggressive cam- 
paign from now on. Even more advanced in his 
views than Woodrow Wilson, LaFfollette is a man 
passionately devoted to the public good, but per- 
sonally cold, and evidently too quick to mistrust 
the motives of those who do not agree with him. 
There is yet quite a possibility that Roosevelt may 
get the nomination, but just now his chances are 
getting no better very fast. 
* *£ * 


in the Democratic Party, the aggressive, Nation- 
wide fight on Woodrow Wilson goes on,--evidently 
with ali Wall Street’s money back of it, while 
Wm. R. Hearst lends his influence to the same 
end. Verily, politics does make strange bed-fel- 
lows. The foremost charge against Wilson is in- 
consistency in that the things he says now, after 
some practical experience in politics are not 
wholly the same things he said twenty years ago. 
From our standpoint, this is very much to his cred- 
it. Abraham Lincoln once said: ‘‘I have changed 
my mind; I know more than I! did yesterday.”’ 
The masses of the people have progressed as much 
in their ideas as Woodrow Wilson has. What the 
people want is a man whose consistency is con- 
sistency of character rather than of views. The 
reai test, too, is not what Woodrow Wilson has 
said, but what he has done; and as Governor of 
New Jersey, he has certainly accomplished greater 
things and brought about a finer program of con- 
structive legislation for the public good than per- 
haps any other Governor has ever accomplished 
under like circumstances. [t is not our custom 
to take such interest in the candidacy of a man, 
and we do so now only because we believe Wali 
Street and the big interests are sparing neither 
time nor money in an effort to defeat the one 
mau whose nomination and election would insure 
a wise, well-planned, and successful campaign 
against the great abuses that have crept into our 
National Government—abuses by means of which 
these big interests have fattened and grown pow- 
erful. It deserves to be noted, by the way, that 
the tig interests have a distinct grip on many of 
our party organizations in the South, and the 
people must be alert to prevent them from deliv- 
ering the Southern delegates at the National Con- 
vention We should have primaries in every 
State, enabling the people themselves to say whom 
they favor for President. 


eS we (¢ 

Prot. EF. W. Taussig, of Harvard University, 
makes the following brief statement with regard 
to the sugar tariff which the Democratic caucus 
proposes to repeal: 


“The consumers pay, in the way of sugar 
taxes, in round numbers $110,000,000 a year. 
That means about $1.25 for every man, wom- 
an, and child in the population, or $7.25 for 
a family of five. When it is said that the con- 
sumers pay this amount of taxes, it is meant, 
of course, that they pay it in the form in 
which all such indirect taxes are paid—in 
higher prices for the commodities. Sugar 
costs the average family each year $7.25 
more than it would cost if free of duty. Of 
the total of $110,000,000 paid in sugar taxes, 
less than one-half (about $50,000,000) goes 
to the United States Treasury as revenue. 
More than half (about $60,000,000) operates 
as protection. This second portion goes to a 
miscellaneous lot of people in all parts of our 
country and its possessions and serves to aid 
them in sugar making.”’ 
* + *€ 


Winston Churchill, First Lord of the British 
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THE GREAT FLORIDA DRAINAGE PROJECT. 
Read Mr. Wright’s Account of the Work on Page 5 





Admiralty, makes a surprisingly frank statement 
in his message to Parliament about British naval 
policies. He serves frank notice on Germany that 
England will go to any lengths to keep its pres- 
tige as the first naval power, and either increase 
or decrease its naval expenditures just to what- 
ever extent it is necessary in order to remain mis- 
tress of the seas. If Germany wants economy 
she can get it. If not, England will run the race 
with her, always spending just a little more than 
Germany spends. This is the gist of his message; 
and in view of the fact that the anti-militarists 
have recently become much stronger in the Ger- 
man Reichstag, or Congress, there is quite a pos- 
sibility that Germany may turn to a more con- 
servative policy. 
* * 

The Kentucky House has passed a bill increas- 
ing the pay of members to $10 a day. Every State 
in the South should pass such a law. Candidates 
for the Legislature must spend almost as much 
time before the people as candidates for offices 
paying $1,000 to $3,000 a year, while in many 
States the per diem little more than pays the 
actual expenses of the members while Legislature 
is in session. The result is that farmers and busi- 
ness men are often unwilling to make the sacrifice 
necessary to go to the Legislature, and the places 
are given to second-rate lawyers whose first aim 
is to serve some corporation rather than the 
people, 

. Ss 

As we go to press there is still serious danger 
of great coal strikes on the part of 180,000 hard- 
coal miners in Pennsylvania. The present agree- 
ment between the miners and the mine-owners ex- 
pires March 31st, and the miners demand twenty 
per cent in crease in wages, recognition of the 
Union, and shorter hours. The action of the Brit- 
ish Parliament in arranging for a minimum wage 
scale is expected to end the British strike. In 
this English strike about one million miners were 
involved, and fifteen hundred thousand other la- 
borers were thrown out of work owing to lack of 
fuel to run the factories. 

aA # * 

General T. C. Dupont, who recently gave 
$2,000,000 to build a great boulevard, now says 
that he will leave practically his entire fortune 
for building good roads in Delaware and adjoin- 
ing States. ‘I believe,” he says, “‘that good roads 
will do more good than libraries, hospitals, and, 
in fact, than any of the usual forms of philan- 
thropy.”’ 

* * + 

The North Carolina Democratic Executive Com- 
mittee last week decided to hold the State Con- 
vention in Raleigh June 6. Primaries and pre- 
cinct meetings will be held May 18, and county 
conventions May 25. A resolution was passed 
providing for a primary on the Senatorial ques- 
tion at the November election. 

* + * 


Senator Smoot is, no doubt, right in saying 
that the Government could have saved $25,000,- 
000 these last seventeen years by more economical 
methods of printing. But our Congressmen are 
too week-kneed to stand for the displacement of 
unnecessary employees by the introduction of 
labor-saving methods and machines. 

* * * 

The excise tax bill, to which reference has al- 
ready been made, and which simply means an in- 
come tax on everybody getting ever $5,000 a year, 
will probably pass the Senate. In the House the 
measure was supported by all the Democrats and 
eighty Republican members. 











CURES SCAB 


ADIP THAT DOES THE WORK 
WITHOUT INJURY 
TO THE ANIMAL OR FLEECE 
NO BURNING OF THE FIBRES; 
NO_STAINING: NO POISONING: 
NO SICKENING. 
WHY USE OIPS THAT HAVE THESE DESTRUCTIVE 


AND DANGEROUS QUALITIES? WHY EXPERIMENT 
WITH UNKNOWN PREPARATIONS? 


KRESO DIP NOI 


TANDARDIZEO 


INEXPENSIVE, EASY TO USE 


PERMITTED GY THE U.S DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE FOR THE OFFICIAL DIPPING 
Of SHEEP FOR SCAB <=S> 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 
WE HAVE BOOKLETS GIVING FULL DIRECTIONS 
FOR USE ALSO MANY VALUABLE HINTS ON 
HANDLING SHEEP. WRITE FOR FREE COPIES. 


PaRKE, DAvis & Co. 


CEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INOUSTRY 
DETROIT, MICH. 























TWO JERSEY BULLS 


Grandson of Sensational Fern who sold 
at auction for $10,200, dropped March 5th, 
1911, sired by Sensational Fern IV 84619 
out of Torment’s Ola 209760. 

Grandson of famous Eminent who sold 
for $10,000, dropped June 8, 1911, sired by 
Omega’ s Eminent 93385, out of Quee n of 
Greensboro 224737. 

These calves must be sold below the i 
quarantine line. 


DAIRY MAN, 


North Carolina Department of Agricul- 
ture, Raleigh, N 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., Newton, N. C. 
































Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs. 


BULL FOR SALE 


| er lines. 





Dropped September 25, 1909. 


Solid color. | 
His sire is out of Ora of Oakwood, whese | 
record is 689.5 Ibs. butter in year. His dam's | 
record is 500 Ibs. butter in year. 
A Biftter-Bred Bull. j 
PRICE, $100. 

WRITE FOR FURTHER 


PARTICULARS. | 





COLD FACTS IN A HOT BULLETIN. 


Send to me, to-day, for free bulletin H. It completely 
covers the subject of horse power on the farm. It recom- 
mends that you 


Mein waeeilanlyit 


grading up light mares or breeding pure bloods. The 
book is not all ‘‘shop talk’’ but contains some Percheron 
history intere sting to lovers of good drafters. WAYNE 
DINSMORE, Sec’y. Percheron Society of America, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


THE KENTUCKY JACK FARM 


Established 1884, 


We breed and raise the 
Kentucky jacks and jennets. 
for prices on jacks, jennets 
large lot to select from 


JOE E. WRIGHT, . - Junction City, Ky. 
Branch barn, Rocky Mount, N. C., H. M. Avent, Mgr. | 


HOLSTEINS 


On Decoration Day, May 30, 1912 
i WILL SELL AT AUCTION 
= 
HEAD OF REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN COWS AND 

HEIFERS. 











big Mammoth } 
Write today 
and mules \ | 





| corn 


| priced pork is produced, 10 





T. H. Russell, Geneva, Ohio 











Live Stock 











and Datry 

















THE SOUTH AS A HOG-RAISING COUNTRY. 





We Can Produce Pork at Three Cents a Pound; 


What We 
Feed Hogs in the South. 


Yet Much of 


‘aise Costs Ten to Twenty Cents—The Right Way to 





From a Speech by Dr. Tait Butler at the American Berkshire Congress. 


most of all farm ani- 
lends himself to special- 
ly prepared He is not 
a successful consumer of the coarse 
by-products of the farm and on grass 
pastures alone he is the least suc- 
cessful of all our farm animals. 
Since the hog does best on a liberal 
proportion of concentrates and will 
do with a minimum of general pas- 
ture, he has been the most conven- 
ient farm animal for us to raise, or 
the one that we could raise with 
least change of conditions. 
This accounts for the many 
tems of hog raising which have 
tried and are now 
the South, all of 


HE hog, 
mals, 
feeds. 


sys- 
been 
being practiced in 
which with one or 
two exceptions, have been and are 
failures. Any one who will make a 
careful study of the hog-raising situ- 


The feeding of high-priced concen- 
trates with inadequate grazing crops. 
Too many so-called breeders of pure- 
bred hogs are still raising hogs that 
way. It is a mistake. It costs too 
much. It sets a bad example and 
produces hogs not well adapted to 
the economical production of pork. 
The way to pure-bred hogs in 
the South is way to produce pork 
in the South. 


raise 


the 





1 J. F. 


| KEN 


| cattle, 


Angus Cattle 


| heifers to reduce our herd. 


4. Hogs are also raised on suita- | 
ble, specially grown grazing crops, 
but with no suitable supplemental! 
feeds to balance the ration. Cheap 
pork of poor quality is often pro- 
duced. The South has a large num- | 
ber of crops easily grown that are 
especially well adapted to the graz- 
ing of hogs, but many of these are | 
not suitable feeds used exclusively 








PIGS ON OATS AT 


ation in the South to-day must admit 
that the business is an experiment 
and in a chaotic condition. We de- 


| termined to raise the meat needed on 


' the farm when pork was high and 
| conclude there is no money in hog 
raising a couple of years later, when 
hogs became cheaper. Buying on a 
high market and selling on a low 
market has been disastrous to our 
hog-raising efforts, as it is in all oth- 


As a result hog raising has 
never become an established source 
of revenue on a large proportion of 
our farms, . 


Five Plans We Have Tried. 


Hogs are being raised in the South 
at a cost varying from three to 15 
or 20 cents a pound. These wide 
differences in the cost of production 
naturally result from different sys- 
tems. These systems are about as 
follows: 

1. A large proportion of our hogs 
have been raised in unprepared or 
woods pastures. These animals are 
taken up at from 18 months to two 
years of age, weighing from 100 to 
125 pounds, and fed corn for vary- 
ing periods. A fair quality of meat 
is produced at a fair price; but the 


| amount produced by this method can 


never become an item of importance 
in farm revenue. The cost is also 
much higher than is generally sup- 
posed, for the first winter these hogs 
are fed corn, and again they con- 
sumed considerable corn at fatten- 
ing time. 

2. The feeding of 
and house 
a ‘“‘pasture’”’ 
grow. By 


alone and 
dry lot or 
does not 
highest- 
cents to 
unusual. 
way. It requires 
then corn is so 
and the hogs 
on the crops. 


corn 
slops in a 
where gr 
this svstem 


ASS 


our 


20 cents a pound being 
But it is the easiest 
little fencing, and 
convenient to feed 
never trespassing 

3. The third system has_ been 
largely practiced by those who have 
attempted to raise pure-bred hogs. 


not 


are 


TENNESSEE 


EXPERIMENT STATION. 


and the results of this system 
unsatisfactory. 

5. The system of hog 
which must serve best for the 
both for the breeder and the 
for pork, is a maximum of the best 
grazing crops of which our climate 
vives us a rich abundance and a min- 
imum of the cheapest suitable 
centrates to balance the ration. 


are 


raising 
South, 
feeder 


con- 


How to Combine Grazing Crops and 


Concentrates. 

This system never 
profitable results and hogs at 
cents a pound, live-weight, are not 
only possible but easily practicable 
to any one who will follow the 
tem intelligently. No section should 
surpass us as a producer of hogs, for 
no part of this country has so many 
suitable crops adapted to the produc- 
tion of cheap pork of excellent quali- 
ty, two or more of which can be 
zrown on the same land every year. 
These are our conditions, but I 
not believe I overstate when I sa) 
have made the worst failures at hog- 
raising and produced the highest- 
priced pork. Any one who has been 
on hundreds of Southern farms, as 
I have, it seems to me, cannot fail 
to admit that this is true. But the 


fails to give 


three 


sys- 


we 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
\ 





do | 


whole truth is not told until we have | 


stated that in isolated cases we 
made the most splendid 
and produced the cheapest pork 
that are 


have 
successes 
Cheap feeds 
available 
Southern 
1 healthy, 


continually 
for grazing, grown on 
farms, and that will grow 
vigorous hog of good qual- 


ity, must ever remain the basic fac- 
tor in successful hog raising in the 
South. 

Many crops have been tried and 
some of these should no longer re- 
ceive consideration. Of those that 
have been tried and found generally 
acceptable I shall mention the fol- 
lowing: Beginning in the fall for 


the purpose of furnishing winter and 
early spring grazing, the best are 
unquestionably oats, wheat, and bar- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


A ate JACK OR amare IS A 
TABLE INVESTMENT. 

We Rong Peronerens, Hackney, nSadale ane 
Trotting-bred Stallions and Mares, also fine 
line of Jacks. If in the market, write or 
come gee our stock. We pay freight to der 
tination and guarantee every one we sel! 
Will make it to your interest if we can ge! 
one in your community 
BAUHARD BROTHERS, 

Nashville, Tenn 
Branch Barn, State Fair. 


Jacks and Saddle Stallions 


One 
moth 


Box 192. 





hundred Registered Kentucky Mam.- 
Jacks and Saddle Stallions. A big lo: 
Saddle Mares and Geldings. 
good Walking Horses, Pacing and Trot- 
ting Stallions. Big Black Tam- 
worth Swine. 
LEXINGTON, 


of Jennets, 
few 
Also Pigs, 
and Hampshire 


COOK & CO., + KY 





JACKS AND PERCHERONS 
Twenty registered Kentucky Mammoth Jacks 
three to four years old, fifteen Mammoth Jack 
subject to registry. Some nice Percheror 
stallions and mares, and Tamworth swine. 
Cloverdale Farm, Lexington, Ky. 








{TUCKY LIVESTOCK—If you want t& 
Kentucky horse, or Shetland poney, o 
hogs, sheep, mules, or jack stocl 
write for my trade circular. it will sav« 
money and insure you @ square dea} 


MARVIN, - - Payne’s Depot, Ky) 


buy a 


you 
Cc. KE. 





Owing to the sale c 
one of our farms we 
offer exceptional bargains in cows, bulls and 
All stoek register- 





ed. Call or write. 
Rose Dale Stock Farms, - - Jetferseaten, Va 
SHETLAND PONIES. 

Thirty breeds cattle, sheep, hogs, doz: 
and poultry. Catalog, 4 cents, Fox cub 
$4 each. 

J. D. STODGHILL, - Sheibyville, Ky. 





SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSBIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 





Lee’s 
dam sold for $1500. 
Keystone Baron ‘Du 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar for sale. 
egistered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


s Premier as. cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. hii: 


ke, the Grand Champion Boar «+ 


BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 





PINEHURST BERKSHIRES! 


Acknowledged as the Blue Ribbon 
Herd of North and South Carolina, 
Winning 42 Firsts and 24 Second 
Premiums at the State Fairs of 
1909, 1910, 1911. Herd Headed by— 
HANDSOME RIVAL 154452—sire, Rivais 
Last 122000; Dam, Masterpiece’s Wanda- 
some Lady 2nd 123358. 
LEE PREMIER 5th 119640—Sire, Lee Pr-- 
mier 108883; Dam, Premier's Linda 102883 
EMINENT PREMIER—Sire, Lord Premi« 
3rd, by Lord Premier 50001; Dam, Masters 
Eminence, by Masterpiece 77000. 
Three of the greatest bred boars in any her: 
in the South. 
40—FORTY—410 
Young boars and boar pigs for sale by thes 
great sires and others of similar breeding 
Inspection solicited. For further particulars 
address, 
PINEHURST FARMS, 
Leonard Tufis, 
Owner. 





- PINEHURST, N. ¢ 
A. M. Swinnerton, 
Manager. 


Tamworths 


Members of our herd won more 
than 125 prizes in 1911 at Amer- 
ica’s principal shows and fairs. 
20 Bred Sows for Sale 
Circular Free 
ARCADIA FARM, Columbus, Ga. 


Ss a 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


























| Of the most fashionable breeding, from such a) 


| cestors as Ohio Chief, Cherry King, Good Enu 


Chief and Colonels. Bred gilts and service boa 
aspecialty. Write for prices. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., Mulberry, Tenn. 


I Have 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Service Boars and Young Sows For Sale. 

Aliso pigs 2 to 3 months old. All breedin: 
stock carefully selected, and good as ti 
best. Write, stating what you want, and 





will quote you attractive prices 


Cana, N. C. 


J. W. ETCHISON, 


En, 
























Saturday, March 30, 1912.] 















iey and rape. For average lands, 
oats, sowed in September or early 
October. For very rich lands, rape 
and barley. 

For spring grazing crimson clover 
or, Where it will do well, red clover 
sowed in the fall, and spring-sowed 
rape on very rich land are our best 
crops. June and July are our most 
difficult months for supplying suita- 
ble grazing crops. Ripe oats in June 


ind Bermuda pastures, with white 
clover, where it will grow, are our 
best, except where red clover and 


alfalfa grow satisfactorily. 

Beginning with the first of August, 
tor the fattening of our hogs or for 
the growing of the spring litters of 
the pure-bred breeder, we have a 
richness of most excellent crops. 
Cowpeas alone and in the corn, soy 
beans and peanuts, all of which may 
be grown on the same land which 
furnished the winter and spring graz- 
ing so far surpass, as cheap hog 
feeds, the cheap corn of the Corn 
Belt as to put us in a class all by 
ourselves. Sweet potatoes may be 
added. In the extreme South the 
velvet bean may be added. 

But these are not enough to sup- 
ply all the hogs need, and right here 
is where so many of our hog raisers 
have failed to reap the full profits 
from the business. 

When it is considered that soy 
beans, peanuts, sweet potatoes, etc., 
can be grown after a crop of oats 
that will yield from 100 to 200 
pounds of pork from winter grazing 
and then produce a crop of oats, 
something of the facilities of the 
South for cheap pork production may 
be realized. 

A Lesson We Must Learn. 

We have too long tried to follow 
the custom of other sections in mak- 
pork on corn and other high- 
concentrates. The pork pro- 
and the breeder of pure-bred 
stock in the South, must alike learn 
the lesson of a maximum of cheap 
feeds harvested largely by the hogs 
ind a@ minimum of concentrates. By 
erowing two crops a year of those 
reeds most suitable for hoy feeding, 
jiand worth from $15 to $40 an acre 

ill produce as much or mor» pork 
than the lands of the great hog-rais- 
ing States that are worth from $100 

$200 per acre, 

When the hogs are on oats, wheat, 
barley, Bermuda grass or rape, at 
least one-fourth of a full grain ration 
should be given, consisting of about 
six or eight parts of corn or rice by- 
products and one part of tankage. 
When the hogs are on the clovers 
cowpeas, soy beans and peanuts, one- 
fourth of a full grain ration should 
be given, consisting of corn, or rice 


ing 
priced 
ducer 








sl lg lucts. These supplemental 
feeds must not any account be omit- 
ted, for they not only prove immense- 


their own account, 
value of the 
the hogs, and pro- 
hog and a better 


profitable on 
but add to the 
rops gathered by 
healthier 


cheap 
luce a 


Right 


here let me sound a note of 
We cannot afford to build 


varning. 


up a reputation for the production of 
in unsatisfactory carcass. Such a 
reputation will be hard to live down 
xr correct and there is no use deny- 
ng that cowpeas, soy beans and pea- 
nuts produce such a carcass. This 


can easily be corrected by, feeding the 
\ogs for not less than three nor more 

four weeks Before marketing on 
of three parts of corn and 
cottonseed meal. The cotton- 
‘ed meal added will not only 
e ration the very cheapest in 
’ increased gains made, but will 
oO improve the k 


than 
ration 
1@ of 
make 
point 
carcass D harden- 


; 
tat 


Results Readers Can Duplicate. 


this system, at what cost 

n t Southern farmer, by taking 

1 ge of a climate which enables 

» grow two grazing ops a 
iuce pork? 

A figures obtained by people 

not guess, but who eigh, 


will best answer this question. 

At the Louisiana Station, corn, 
with cowpeas grown in the corn, and 
peanuts gave 450 pounds of pork per 


acre. The peanuts were planted af- 
ter oats, which during the winter 
furnished grazing that gave 200 


pounds of pork per acre, and a crop 
of oats besides. 

Peanuts planted after oats gave 
from 300 to 450 pounds of pork. If 
we take the average as 400 pounds 
and add 200 pounds from grazing 
the oats, we have 600 pounds from 
an acre and a crop of oats besides. 

Sweet potatoes gave from 400 
pounds to 750 pounds of pork per 
If we take the average as 500 
pounds and add to this 200 pounds 
from grazing oats, which preceded 
the sweet potatoes, we have 700 
pounds of pork per acre for one sea- 
which at six cents per pound 
amounts to $42 plus a crop of oats 
harvested. 

At the Alabama 
razed soy beans and 
three-fourths of a ration of 
acre of soy beans were worth 42.2 
bushels of corn. When corn alone 
was fed the hogs made a return of 


acre. 


son, 


Station, when 
were fed 
corn, an 


hogs g 


61.4 cents per bushel of corn con- 
sumed, with hogs at five cents a 
pound; but when soy beans were 


grazed and charges at the rate of $8 


per acre a return of 98.6 cents a 
bushel was made for the corn con- 
sumed. Charging $8.50 for growing 


an acre of soy beans and 70 cents a 
bushel for corn, hogs grazed on soy 
beans and fed three-fourths of a ra- 
tion of corn made pork at 3.31 cents 
per pound. 

\t the Arkansas Station, on land 
that made 30 bushels of corn per 
an acre of peanuts equaled in 
pork production from 50 to 85.6 
bushels of corn, or from one and two- 
thirds to nearly three times as valu- 
able as corn. 


aera 
cre 
acre, 


Feeding the Ewes and Lambs. 
Se main thing in handling a flock 
of 


breeding ewes during the 
pregnant season is that they have 
plenty of fresh air and exercise. With 
the proper kind of feed, until within 
a month before lambing, the flock 


should be run in the field or pasture 
or on the range, and should have corn 
fodder or good hay for the morning 

good clover hay at night 


feed—-while 


completes a good roughage Cotton- 
seed mixed with oats is a most use- 


ful and economical feed for sheep, or 
cottonseed meal mixed with oats. 
It would take very little grain and 
make a balanced ration with 
cottonseed meal and hulls. <A very 
fine feed would consist of eight parts 
of cracked corn and five parts of 


cottonseed meal, using about a pound 
the mixture per 


head at one feed, 
and the roughage might consist of 
cowpeas or ordinary hay. 

When the little lambs come, if 
wish to push them for sale or 
as soon as they are two or 
weeks old fix a creep for them in 
vhich have a trough, filled 
vith corn meal and bran and a few 
which they can have 
You will be surprised if you 
have never tried it how soon they will 
learn to go there and eat- Remember 
vhen they eat they grow, and when 
they grow they are producing profit 
and pleasure for you. 

J. P. 


Miss. 


hay to 


you 


show, 


always 
oats to easy 


access. 


HARVEY. 
Forkville, 


he Cost of a Scrub Buil. 


betel Southern soils are depleted 
and 


the cow will save them. She 
will save your farm and she will 
save you. You need the cow, and 
S| is comin Take her, you need 
tl nilk You need the calf, and 
most of all you need the manure 
The South can make meat and 
1ilk cheaper then the North. Why 
don’t you take hold? I want to 
name one State \rkansas Would 
you believe me? I get more inqui- 
ries from Arkansas for pure-bred 
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satisfied users of DE 


others 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





Norman B. Ream, of the Pullman Palace Car Co. 
Win. MacKenzie, Pres’t Canadian Northern Railway 


Ss. S. Carvalho, Manager the Hearst Newspapers 
Hon. Seth Low, Ex-Mayor of New York 


and many others like them, good dairy farmers as well as great 
leaders in every sphere of human end 
possessed of much personal experience and a thousand authori- 
tive sources of separator information, are among the 1,375,000 
LAVAL Cream Separators ? 

It’s always a wise policy to profit by the experience of 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


savor, each of whom is 


“MEN WHO KNOW” 


USE THE 


DE LAVAL 


Cream Separator 


Does it not mean a great deal to YOU, the 
buyer of a Cream Separator, that such men as 

Hon. Levi P. Morton, Ex-Vice Pres’t United States 

F. L. Houghton, Sec’y Holstein Breeders’ Ass’n 

Hon. Whitelaw Reid, U. S. Ambassador to England 

Alfred G. Vanderbilt, of that famous family 

Hon. W. B. Barney, Iowa State Dairy Commissioner 

Cc. F. Smith, Master Vermont State Grange 


prospective 


SEATTLE 























| hogs in 1911. 


three > 





HOME OF KENTUCKY’S CHAMPION SADDLE HORSES 








EN WORT EH: 


OCK FARM, 





Ale O 








Order stallions direct from this farm. 
every representation and give 
Our terms easy. 


life insurance policies. 


Mel ati L, letunr ra ia Se tte 





Save two or three large profits. 


fe guarantee 
Eventually—why not now ? 


The farm that sup- 
plies the South with 
Kentucky-bred saddle 
and harness horses. 
None better in the 
world. Terms and 
prices such as com- 
petitors cannot meet, 
All ages and sexes 
constantly on hand 
or sale. Write at 
once for literature, 
testimonials and price 
list. None but the 
—Ken- 
produces the 





best will satisfy— 
tucky 
best. 
GLENWORTH STOCK 
FARM, 
Allen S. Edelen, 
Owner, Burgin, Ky. 





The hog that puts vigor, 
Tamworths lificacy, size and quality into 
the chunky lard breeds. I sell more Tamy worths 
than any other two breeders in U.S. Descrip- 
tive literature free. Mention this paper. 

W. WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Bred from prize winner. I won 104 prizes on 
For sale bred sows and fall 1910, 
Herd boar weight 800 Ibs. Also 
and fall 1911 pigs 

- Brooksville, Ky. 


Ss 





spring 1911 gilts. 
boars ready for service 


WAINRIGHT LEA, - 
PURE-BRED STOCK 


Pure-bred registered Percheron colts. 
bred Berkshire pigs. Ask for prices. 











GREENDALE STOCK FARMS, J. B. Andrews, Prop. | 
Drawer 676, Roanoke, Va. H 
calves than any State. Not the 
highest class, but a few men down 
there see what is coming and are | 
building high-class herds. Just the | 
other day I saw a big: head line in a | 
St. Louis market paper: “Arkansas | 
Cattle at $5.80.” The price was a 
record. Yet the same paper had 
other cattle from Missouri and IIli- 
nois at $8. There was only one thing 
made the difference and that was a 
bull. Arkansas saved the price on 
one bull and lost $20 per head on 
a car-load of cattle. Is that econ- 
omy? They saved $80, first cost in 
the bull, and lost $400 on one ear-| Ss 
load of cattle Ww. P. HARNED. 


Vermont, Mo. 


North Carolina Breeders Should Advertise. 


Pure- | 


Registered Poland Chinas 


| fall pigs. 


JE 





tured sows 
farrow. 
pigs. Pric 
son, 
vilian, Va. 


S—ofr 
and 
Youngs 
S Re 
Poindexter, 


service 


asonable. 


pro- | MONTROSE FARM REGISTERED DUROC- 
Rs 


unsurpassed bre 


eding. Ma- 
silts, all bred for spring 
boars, shoats and 
John F. T. Ander- 
Va. IXxpress Office, Tre- 





NANT ABA A. FAR MS. 


Four months 
Only on rene 


old Berkshire pi 
ration from Lee’ 
and individuality, 


ALLISON, Pon, - - 


gs for sale. 
s Premier 3rd. 
cannot be 


ich 





Hickory, N. C. 





That 


DOUBLE 


Route 2, - 


if You 
REGISTERED 


please you, 


Want a 
DUROC-JERSEY PIG 
write to 
BRANCH FARM, 
Mocksville, N. C, 





Maple Dale Stock Farm, Bunker Gill, Ill. 


has for sale three 


Diamond; 
shire Cooper 


yearl ng boars; one 
several spring boars; one 


ram and ten yearling 


herd boar. Dusty 
imported Shrop- 
rams; S. C. White 


Orpington cockerels, eyys $2. per sitting of i5; s. Cc. RI 


Red eggs 


$2. per 15. 





for service; 


Boars 
ready 


gilts bred and open and fine summer and 
W. J. Owen & Sons, R. 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. 





S. C. HERD OF DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


Bred and open gilts, 
C. State 
Write for wants and prices. 


WALKER T. GREEN, 


from Ohio and S 


-rize vinners. 


boars 
(Blue 


service 


and pigs, 
Fair 


Ribbon) 
Shiloh, S. C. 





REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 


irs and pigs 


in Ma h 


RK. W. 


rline h d. 


WATSON, 





“ed or open gilts. Service 

Not akin. Expect 15 litters 
ighest quality. 

* Forest Depot, Va. 





POL AND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of 1 


boars All pur 


r. E: ee 


-olifie sows by 
-d 


Murfreesboro, Tenn 


great massive 











REGISTERED 
few n nic 


DUROC 





“JERSE Y PIGS—A 
for sale \lso pigs for 
nd Poland Ct 2 cross 

s ighed 1,024, pounds 
8 - oe WARD, 


Mocksville, N. €., RB. 
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lf You Are a Progressive Poul- 
tryman or Woman, You Want 








wall 








THE POULTRY YARD 
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Stafolife 
Poultry Feed 


NO WEEDS, NO SCREENINGS—ALL FEED 
We Also Manufacture Feed For 


Horses, Mules and Cattle 


Stafolife Feeds are known to 
be the BEST and about the same 
price as others. Ask your dealer 
for them, or write us for samples 
and prices. 


STAFOLIFE FEED & 
MILLING CO., Ltd. 


NEW ORLEANS, - LOUISIANA, 














TO 








WE BREED 

caer BUFF ORPINGTONS 

QWE GUARA Ud, E | Burr LEGHORNS 
FERTILITY. WHITE & 


RA.REDS 


LUBERGER PIG & POULTRY 
YR. Gly CONCORD NC i, 
S 








Single Comb White Leghorns 


Exclusively 


“THAT’S MY BUSINESS.”’ 
The finest exhibition and laying strains on the 
South Altantic coast. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. 


HAYDEN CLEMENT, Box F, 


Shenk’s Anconas 


LAID ALL THE WINTER 


AND LAYING NOW. 
Vifteen Eggs, $1.25; Thirty, $2.25. 

Lowest price on eg 

in our F 


Cc. L. SHENK, - - 
EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 15 


§. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minoreas, Light Brahmas, 
C. I. Games and §. C. Rhode Island Red Large Pekin 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for 11. Send for fol 
der. It’s free. : : ; 

Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3firsts, 3 seconds and 8 thirds, 4500 birds competing, 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 


Salisbury, N. C. 











zs from 30 other breeds 
ree Catalog. 


Luray, Va. 

















WARREN PARTRIDGE 
WYANDOTTES 


lirsts ana 





isfaction guaranteed 
B. R. WARREN, Route 1, 
Sox D, Candler, N. C 





Ss. C. WHITE LEGHORNS. 
Win?7 prizes on7 enrries at Shelt A 
winners at North Carolina State } 1 
Morganton. |} for hatching $1.50, $2 and 
3 per 15. Write for matin R { i 
guaranteed on all order 


WwW. B. COBB, ~ - - Chap Hill, N.C. 


l 





8. C. WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS 
COCKEREL FOR SALI 








Best I red 
Leghor r i 
what you ant < 
H. B. GEER, 





8 C. WHITE LI LrOR!) cceadl 

been i ! { 
heavy < ‘ 

tim« I 

winners at gr 

lanta i ‘ 1 ) r. 
LILES, White Leghern Specialist, Rockin 
ham, N. C. 


ww 


r 





EGGS—fFro Heal Pri it Bar- 
ved Rocks and Single Comb White Leghorns, 
$1.25 for 1 Fawn and I Indian Run- 
mer Duck, sittin; $1 for One hundred 
of either, $7. 
CHAS. T. 


BLAINE, Franklin, N. C. 





LANGSHANS 
Black Minorcas, 
Brown Leghorns. 
Steck and Eggs For Sale. 
Write me, 


G. H. LOGAN, ~ Hings Mountain, N. C. 


Rose Comb Reds, and 





Let the Hen Sit as She Wishes. 
I F YOU expect to succeed with poul- 

try, you must observe nature’s 
laws. Nature decrees that hens 
shall, after a period of laying, go to 
sitting. This much needed rest is 
very essential. Often hens are kept 
laying by taking them, as soon as 
they become broody, dipping them 
in the swill-barrel or horse-trough 
and by other means ‘‘breaking them 
up,” but if you will watch carefully, 
you will find they will lay very few 
eggs until again they are sitting. It 
is much better to let her sit several 
days, even 10 days, then let her be 
broken up, and she will do much 
better than if not let sit at all. Hens 
need their resting period, for after 
raising a brood of chickens they will 
lay all the fall and seldom want to 
sit again. I have often noticed the 
hens that have hatched a brood of 
chickens, how much better workers 
they are. It would seem the ones 
that are not allowed to raise a flock 
of chickens become discouraged and 
lay only a few eggs, and are found 
on the nest again, not that they are 
too fat or over-fed, just simply na- 
ture. After repeatedly breaking up 
some choice hen, only to find her 
sitting again, give her a nest of eggs, 
feed her well Whole corn is best 
for sitting hens, no difference if it is 
late in the season. Let her know you 
are interested in her brood, and 
about six or seven times each day 
you will see her bringing up the lit- 
tle ones for choice bits of food, bread 
moistened in sweet milk, a handful of 
oatflake, potatoes, some corn bread, 
boiled rice from the dinner table, 
anything that is good. She learns 
these help her little flock to grow, 
and how they do grow! 

It is not the great number we raise 
that brings most money, but the ones 
we can comfortably care for. It takes 
food and labor to care for poultry. 
Twenty hens properly cared. for will 
give better returns than 100 
half fed and poorly housed. Give the 
poultry all the milk they will drink, 
it is one of the best foods—skim milk 
is all right. 


only 


There are two main reasons why 
eges do not hatch. 
too many hens 


One re: son is 
one male bird. 
A good rule to go by is 


with 


ns to 








one male, in the larger ; like 
Rocks, Wyandotte; and 
1 nales to one male 10n- 

varieties—Leghorns and Mi- 


Another reason 


keeping the eggs 


efore sitting them, e; 





the yolk of the egg 


nn they reach that point the 





not germinate. 


Another Roost Pole to Run Mites. 


[7 HEN mites and lic niest the 
NY he house and one has not the 





time or t n 1 ke di l- 
‘ l t H 
| to ke the 
lof 2x2 ( . 
| a ( 
" 
( ‘ 
ri ri 
} 7 { ' | < > 
' ‘ { r 1 ] 
| e pol pre € 
I nd < th i 
C The ) : illed 
ith oil eve Lys not ad } 
the year, but during spring as long 


as there are 


The 


mites about the prem- 
ises. smallest application of 
sulphur and grease under the hen’s 
will prevent mites 

troubling her brood of chickens. 


MRS. C. H. RUST. 


wings from 





Pelican, La. 





Timely Notes for Poultrymen. 


| eva clean up. Fumigate the 
old quarters. Use the spray pump, 


and any of the many insecticides, 
Kreso, Carbolineum, carbolic acid, 
Cresol soap, kerosene oil—any of 


these are good. Use them regularly. 
If no pump, try a whitewash brush. 


Give your chicks, the first two to 
four days, what they will eat clean, 
every two to three hours, of a2 mash 
made of equal parts of stale bread, 
roiled or pin-head oats, and hard- 
boiled eggs chopped fine, shells and 
all; moisten with a little sweet milk, 
or water if no milk, mixed crumbly, 
not wet. From third day begin the 
dry chick feed and gradually leave 
mash off. 

* * 

The fireless brooder is probably all 
right in warm weather when the 
temperature is high, but not in win- 
ter or spring. The only heat in a 
fireless brooder is the natural heat 
of the chicks, and this is not equal 
to the demands, when sudden chang- 
es of temperature take place, often 
at night. A warm-air brooder is a 
good substitute for the hen, but not 
a fireless. 

* or oF 

Ducklings require special atten- 
tion for two or three weeks, to insure 
their not getting wet. After that 
they can be raised with less risk or 
care than chicks, are hardly ever 
troubled by disease, and are free 
from aitacks of lice and mites. With 
a mash feed morning and night, and 


grass range, they practically take 
care of themselves. 
* * * 


Never sell, for hatching purposes, 
a single egg you would not use in 
your own incubators, or the fertility 
of which is the least doubtful, at the 
beginning of the season. A safe plan 
is to set one or two lots of eggs and 
test carefully up to the tenth day. 
if this testing shows a fair average 
of fertility, you are safe in selling 
eggs from that yard. 


* £& *& 
in making up your breeding pens, 
exclude every bird showing strong 


You want only the best. A 
defective fowl never produces the 
best. If any such weak points fail 
io show in the immediate progeny, 
they are likely to show again in the 
second or third generation. 


i 


defects. 


Many poultrymen still stick to 
ashes for young stock, but after the 


ezgg-mash 





period is passed, there is 


) 
nothing better nor safer than the dry 
rly 
Ji 


chick feed, clean and fresh. Don’t 
buy chick feed containing meat- 
serap Get the scrap separately, to 
be sure it is fresh and sweet. 





4 ihe ire est € al 
naten In bu I 
I r this in mind, and st 
il on pment shall 
t § dat $a { 
j d ‘ 
coo] } to yd 
i l it to 
1 r « 
} j Cat l Oo 
ail ul } ot oun 
c ks so safe 
Keep chick size grit, granulated | 


charcoal and meat scrap in 
for the chieks all the time. 

3 

milk to 
vessels, for first 


Give young chicks sweet 
drink, in shallow 
week or two. 


The greatest mistake you can make in this 
life is to be continually fearing you will 
make one.—Etbert Hubbard. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
EGGS 
S. C. BLACK MINORCAS 


Great layers. 
Very thrifty. 


Fine broilers. 
Buy the best. 


$1.50 for Fifteen. 
MRS. .E. E. MARSH, - Marshviile, N. C. 


From any of the following 
at $1 per sitting of 15 
eggs. Breeds of pure-bred 
poultry: Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes, 
Black Minorcas, Houdans, Blue Andalusians, 
White Leghorns, Buff and White Orpingtons 


Rhode Island Reds. 





Indian Runner duck eggs, 12 for $1. 
Stock for sale at a bargain. 
HICKORY POULTRY FARMS, Hickory, N.C. 


Eggs for Hatching 


S. C. W. and §S. C. B, Leg 
horns and Anconas. Also 
Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 


COLUMBUS 
POULTRY FARM, 
R. K. MOORE, Prop., 
CHADBOURN, - N.C. 


BLACK MINORCAS 
Competed for 13 ist, won 11 
Eggs, $1.50 to $5.00 per 15 

Orpingtons, White, Winners 
Eggs, $2.50 to $5.00 per 15 

MIDNIGHT POULTRY YARDS, 

D. M. SHARPE, Proprietor 

Asheton, N. C. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 

Barred, Buff and White Plymouth 
Rocks, White and Columbian Wyan- 
dottes, S. C. White and Buff Orpingtons, 
S.C.R.L1.Reds, S.C. Black Minorcas, S. C. 
White and Brown Leghorns, $1.50 per 
setting of 15. Also cockerels and hens. 
A. & M. COLLEGE & EXPERIMENT STATION, 
Poultry Department, West Falei h, N.C 


, GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


Book and calendar for 1932 coniains 200 
pages. 72 varieties pure bred, 62 colored 
plates. Many other illustrations, descrip- 
tions. Incubators and brooders. Low prices 
on all stock and eggs. How to raiseand 
make hens lay. Get my plans. Allsay it’s 
great—this book—only i5c. Price list free. 
B. H. GREIDER, Box 61, Rheems, Pa. 











EGGS and 
CHICKS 


Not Prices High 
But Quality 


Box 261, 














PRIZE WINNERS 
Black Langshans, White Indians, Houdans, Bantams, 
Bronze_and White Holland turkeys, Toulouse geese 
Pekin, Indian Runner and Muscovy ducks, White Afri 
can guineas and fancy pigeons. Winners at Raleigh and 
Charlotte. Stock and eggs for sale. Circular free, 
FLYNN ELLIOTT, Route 6, Charlotte, N. C. 





WHITE ROCKS AND WHITE LEGHORNS 
Exclusively, 
Esgs for Hatehing a Specialty. 
$1 to $2.50 for 15. to $10 for 100. 
Write us your wants. 
Poultry Farm, Asheboro, N. ©. 






Randolph 





ROSE COMB WHITE WYANDOTTES 
Exclusively. 
Eves, $1 and $1.50 per 15. 
Young Stock, $1.00 Each. 
MRS. L. M. COX, - - Wilson, N, Uv. 





PURE-BRED 


POULTRY 
Ss. Cc. Biack , 


Minorcas, Whit Brown, ar 





Buff Leghorns. 


Egges—Wifteen for 75 Cents. 


| D. K. FRYE, - - - 


Hickory, N. ©. 





Eggs SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND 
RED EGGS, and pure white £ 
from fawn and hite Ind » Run 


Iieavy laying strains. 





JOSEPH LEE, Jr. - - Lat 








hoppers | 





| ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND RED EGGS 


From Choice Birds. 








rift n, Expr 3; Prepaid. 
s isf< wy Hatch ¢ Lranteed. 
| © Jd. McCONNELL, : Royston, 
E_B => A 2 r 7 =m] 
\P HEASAN TS 
| (Chinese Ringn Ss.) 
| 
| f . d ad no 
% CROONENBERGHS, nni n, % 
OK SAI —i'wo White 0 gton Cock 
‘ t i a 














C 
‘ i ) r ) I 
or 
GR! WN PO! RY LnD 
wrboro, N. ¢ 
fieen, 1.25; thirty, $ EE 
fhite or Brown I rhorns pullet 
erel, $10. Pullets and cocker 
Rose and §. C. Rhode Islan 
Laced Wyandottes, S. C. Black 
Minoreas All good strains.—O. F. ELLER, 


Miller’s Creek, N. 





White Plymouth Rocks S. C. R. I. Reds 
Anconas 
Eggs, $2 to $5 per sitting. 
Stock For Sale. 
THOS. E, WHISNANT, Jr., 
407 West 10th Si., - Charlotte, N. ©. 
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‘rom prize-winning Orpingtons—Buff, Black 





Saturday, March 30, 1912.] 





E VEN if you never aold a 
dé ylar’s worth of zoods in 
your life, make $5 to $10 a day 
selling our made-to-order ff 
suits and pants, 
. This ls Your Chance To Make Money. § 
We sel} suits from $3 to 310 less than other 
\ houses, give better tailori ng, make better 
fitting clothes, with absolute guarantee, You § 
can undersell others; no work to take 
orders for us. You can not fail—our 
line is the only line where you can 
give satisfaction or money refunded. 
It is a snap to sell Regal Tailoring. 
BIG MONEY—EASY WORK, 
We start you Free. Send for 
samples now. We will back you with 
our capital and experience—you do 
not need money~—we will instruct 
you and you can commence making 
money at once, Send us your name 
’ and address now and an outfit larger | 
} : t: than all others with newest samples, | 
; B-large fashion plate, tape measure | 
and everything necessary will be | 
sent you FREE. 
You Can Get Your Own Clothes At 
Enside Price to advertise us. Write today 
and receive exclusive territory. If notin- 
terested show it to your friends as this is 
too good a thing to miss. The biggest 
Express Charges chance to make money. 


REGAL TAILORING CO., 674 Regal Building, CHICAGO, ILL, 


We use the Union Label on all our garments, 





















That's what ‘ 
j faa Hopper calle tt. Sold e7 in tow 1% 

| [if He's pleased. Betaile at 1 

}/ €  ridicalously low price. 


yi 
HW you went @ quick seller, one that gets oe ROP 
send now for confidential terms and FREZ BOOKLZ% 
“Inside information on the agency business.”?” A few Atel 
aday means many a doliarin your pocket, Senda pos 
4, MATHEWS 6255 Wayne Street, Darton, ONTO 





WHITE ORPINGTONS—Pen 1, headed by 
ib. coc — el, mated to 10 grand hens and 
lets, cluding $25 pullet from Owens | 
UIs. Pen 2, headed by Owens Farm 
ued to 10 high-scoring females. » | 
en 1, $4 for 15; Pen 2, $2.50 for 15; Utili- 

$1.50 for 15.—DON: AL D B. WHISNANT, | 

Route 1, Hickory, N. C. 














i5 EGGS FROM PRIZE PENS, $1.50 
16 Eggs from Utility Pens, $1.00. 
s. C. Reds, S. C. White Leghorns, S. C. 
tiack Minorcas Silver Wyandottes, White 
Locks. cE. YODER, 
Hickory, N. C. 


EGGS AND BABY CHICKS 





and White. 
‘or free mating list, write to, 
MELLET’S ORPINGTON FARM, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 





Ss. C. BLACK MINORCAS. 
Eges, $1.25 per 15; $2 per 30, and $6 per 
190. Exggs from prize winners at ¢ ens- 
oro and Asheboro Fair, 1911, $2 per 15 
gS Fine cockerel!s for sale. 


B. C. ROUTH, Randleman, N. C. 











WHITE WYANDOTTE SPECIALIST. 
Pen headed with Prize-winner. 
Bred-to-lay kind. 

Eggs, $1.50 per 15. 

W. NORWARD FULLER, Louisburg, N. C. 





rt $2 Wr our wants 
VOL N'PAIN VIEW POU L TRY F. ARM, 
Mooresbore, N. C. | 














RED LEGHORNS—A w breed. For beau- | 
and prolific le , they ar ‘ thead., | 
} the Coming Leghorn. ly 
$1.50 por 15; $4 per 45 $7 per 100. 


JNO. H. FLEMING, 
Warren Plains, N. C, 





». (, White Leghorns—My strain has 
é a century for h 





t W i Atlanta, $1.50 p 15; 
aath ay 30.—f. B. Liles, White Leghorn 
Specialist, Rockingham, N. 








KOSE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Heavy Winter Layers. 

ou silver cup; gold special; specials for 
nany firsts, in larg 
50, $5 per 15. Cock- 
iK ubator cheap. Cat- 
E ict “How o i’ free. Red fancier 
vears, MRs. J. C. DEATON, 

Landis, N. C. 











WHITE WYANDOTTES AND S. C. WHITE 
i EGHORNS—Won silver loving c up, sweep- 
sakes pen, second pen, four cash prizes, 10 
“bbons. Cockerels, $1.5 s. Eggs, $1.50— 

per 15 Write for ree mating list. 


rik DMONT POULTRY Y ARDS, Henry, N.C. 


iN DIAN 

ruven DUCKS 
) The greatest layers on earth; 300 

eggs per year. Send 10 cents for 

beautifully illustrated booklet No. 














92 Tells how te raise ducks suc- s 
cessfully. WOMAN'S COL- ys 
LEGE, Meridian. Miss. APS 





Single Comb Rhode Island Reds 


Winter ing Strain. 


Creating a State by Better Drainage. 






(Continued from page 5.) 
The impatience of the purchasers to 
get on this land has caused them to} 








assume a risk that is unwarranted. 


Until the lake is lowered, it is not 
. @ ' 

safe to attempt to cultivate the land 

in the EKverglades. Many settlers, 


‘ver who have farms near the |} 
tnals, have gotten their lands | 
to cultivation and raise large 
crops of tomatoes, cabbage, egg- 
plant, peppers, Irish potatoes, snap 
beans and other vegetables. The 
demonstrations that have been 
made, prove that the land is well | 
suited for truck farming. Crops can 
be grown here earlier than in any 
other part of the United States, and 
at a comparatively small cost. When 
once pulverized the soil is easily till- 
ed, and with the conditions of heat 
and moisture that prevail, the 
growth of vegetation is very rapid 











With increased transportation fa- 
cilities, a small part of the Ever- 
glades can be profitably used as a 


vegetable garden for the Northern | 





cities. Under favorable conditions, | 
a supply of choice succulent vegeta- 
bles will be ready for shipment be- 
ore he season is sufficiently ad- 
vanced to plant the seed in the 
Northern States. On the 23rd of 
, 


February, last year, I visited a gar- 


den on the south shore of Lake Okee- 
chobee and saw corn in silk and tas- 
se Irish potatoes as large as hen’s 
eggs, beets eight inches in diameter, 
cabbage 20 inches across, cauliflower 
as a dinner-plate, ripe to- 
1atoes, four inches in diameter, on- | 
ions, radishes, snap beans, garden | 
peas, sweet peppers, eggplants, spin- 
ach, mustard, collards, turnips, sum- 
mrer squash, cucumber and melon 
vines in bloom. 








A Great Sugar Cane Country. 


If the entire Everglades should be 
devoted to the growth of vegetables 
the supply would exceed the quantity 
that can be consumed by 18,000,000 
families in the United States. Vege- 
tables are of a perishable nature, and 
must be shipped or canned as soon 
as they mature. This fact, together 
with the high cost of transportation, 
and a limited market, make it ap- 
at some staple crops must 





parent ti 


be grown when these lands are | 
placed under cultivation. Truck king | 


can be carried on asa esas yf crop, 
but the ultimate success of settling 
the Everglades lies in the production 
of some staple crops of a high com- 
mercial value. From a careful study 
of this phase of the subject, I am 
convinced that this land is peculiarly 
adapted to the growth of sugar cane. 


In various places around the margin 
of the ’Glades where the land is im- 
perfectly drained, [I have seen num- 
erous patches of from one to five 
acres of excellent sugar cane, grown 
for making syrup for home use. The 


in Louisiana, and the sugar content 
is as great. Sugar cane has a longer 
time to grow and mature in the Ever- 
glades than in Louisiana, and the 
season for grinding is longer and 
much more favorable. 

With 2,000,000 acres of sugar 
cane produced in the Everglades, our 
requirements for sugar will be sup- 
plied without importations from oth- 


er countries. 





mended for undertaking the reclama- 
tion of this vast body of over-flowed 
land, without seeking National aid. 
The wisdom of this move has already 
been demonstrated. When the drain- 





Eggs, $1.50 for Fifteen. 


1 W. DOUGAN, - - Williston, Tenn, 





~ €. RHODE ISI AND RED EGGS—F »m 
: ited for 15. Cockere! 


-S. A. Mi: arvin, Jr., White Hall S. C. 



























a 
HGGS—1.75 per 15. Expr id. Si 
or illustrated folder 
‘he tflaim WPoultry Wards, Hickory, N. C. | 
White Wyandottes Ress hive ania rst mn 
M show. F for $i 
Mrs. R. P. Ste inheime r, Brooks, Ga: : 


age district was created, it was diffi- 
cult to sell State lands in the Ever 


| 

| 

| glades at $2 per acre. The last sale 
| made by the State-—50,000 acres 


was at $15 per acre, and the same 


{ 
| land is being re-sold by the pur- 
chasers in small tracts at $40 to $60 
, P > 
Like 1 ne countries, the setile- 
nent of the Everglades will be at- 





failures and disap- 
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stalks are as heavy as those grown | 


The State of Florida is to be com-' 
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Montvale Poultry Farm 


MONTVALE, VIRGINIA. 
BREEDERS OF FOWLS THAT LAY 
16 VARIETIES OF TRAP-NESTED, BRED-TO-LAY FOWLS 





Barred Plymouth Rocks White Wyandottes 

Buff Plymouth Rocks Partridge Wyandottes 
White Plymouth Rocks Buff Wyandottes 

Black Orpingtons L—— S. C. White Leghorns 
Buff Orpingtons oy S. C. Brown Leghorns 
White Orpingtons S. C. Buff Leghorns 

S. C. Black Minorcas R. C. Rhode Island Reds 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds Buckeyes 

















We Know the Egg Record of Every Hen onthe Job. 


” ‘ ” 


Forget about ‘‘systems’’ and so-called ‘‘scientific’? management. It’s 
all in the blood and plenty of good care and feed. Start with eggs from 
naturally heavy layers and you'll get winter eggs. Catalog free. 

We originated the coming fowl— 


IMPERIAL BUFF MINORCAS. 


Remember, You Can’t “Gather Figs From Thistles.” 

















OAK RIDGE ‘ 


‘Ss. C. White Leghorns 





The most economical egg producers. 
Eggs for hatching $1.00 per setting. 





Address Manager, Oak Ridge, Va. 














PURE BRED STOCK 


Eggs from bred to lay, White Wyandottes and S. C. White 
Leghorns, $1.50 and $3.00 per 15. Special prices on lots of 100 or 
more. Day-old chicks, $15 per 100, ready for delivery March Ist. 
A few choice Cockerels, $3.00 each. Premiums won at Lynch- 
burg Poultry show, January 9-12, 1912: White Wyandottes, Ist 
cock, 3rd and 4th hen; third cockerel; 1st pullet; second and 
fourth pen; also, special for best display. White Leghorns, 1st 
cock, 2nd pen. 

75 Be Fiskice pigs; also a few young boars and gilts. Being 
bred in the South, our stock is acclimated, and you run no risk. 
ALL STOCK GUARANTEED. Write today for full pexticnlem 





One of the Largest and Best Equipped 
Poultry Plants in the South. 


IGLOE FARM, iyrcsbarg, Ve, 1-80.01. ee 


ee ay 
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*“RINGLET” FARM 


McCue’s ‘‘Ringlet’’ Barr@d Plymouth Rocks eclipsed their former five-year record at the Madison 
Square Garden Show ofthe South Virginia and Tidewater Poultry Associ: ators combined, Norfolk, Va., De- 
cember 12-16, 1911; 2,500 birds; 500 high quality Barred Plymouth Rocks in line. 

Never before have such fine quality Barre d P lymouth Rocks been seen in the South as were claiming be 
honor at this show. But my superior ‘‘Ringlets’’ made almost a cle an sweep of the best prizes, which 
stamps them the Champions of tho South, winning as follows: 

Second and fourth cock; second hen; first, third aed fifth cockerel; second and fifth pullet; first and 
third exhibition pen; Virginia Poultry Associ ition’s handsome gold- colored silk ribbon for best display, 
Barred Flymouth Rock; American Poultry Association’s special diploma for best Barred Plymouth Rock 
cockerel; American Barred Plymouth Rock Club’s Special gold-colored silk ribbon for best shaped male; 
same ribbon for best shaped female; same ribbon for best colored female. American Barred Plymouth Roc k 
Club’s handsome silver cup for best cock, best hen, best cockerel, best pullet and best pen; handsome silver 
loving cup for best display Barred Plymouth Rocks. 

Winnings at Baltimore, Md., January 2-6, 1912; 6th cock, 2nd oper ppm pen. 

High-class stock and eggs for sale at all times. Price, $2, $3 and $5 per 15. Send for descriptive cata- 
log. When writing for prices please state exactly for what pur HEpe oe are wanted, as this will help me 
better to send you what you want. Satisfaction guaranteed. Addres 


“RINGLET” FARM, LESLIE H. McCUE, Prop., Box 21, Greenwood, Va., 


State Vice President American Barred Plymouth Rock Club, member Virginia and Tidewater Poultry Asso- 
ciations, life member American Poultry Association, 


SINGLE COMB BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Eggs from best stock in the South. My birds never 
fail to win. Best pen headed by a $500 sweepstake 
cockerel. Mating List Free. 


|'CLAUDE F. DEAL, Landis, North Carolina. 


EGGS—From Ss. C. Reds. No smut, no 

pointments. Many small tracts of} white. Pen No. 1, 15 for $2; utility, $1. 

was : pen ae .. | Buckeyes, Pen 1 containing birds purchased 

land have been purchased by per-} qirect trom Andrews of New York, $2 per 

sons who know but little about farm- | 15; utility pen, $1 per 15. Packed to reach 

: a . , | any destination safely. MRs. S. F. LONG, 
ing, and who are not in harmony | Chapel Hill, N. C, 


with rural conditions. These will] 
— P , radia . heir | Mumford’s Poultry Farm, Blue Mont, N. C., 
gradually be weeded out, and their is some of the State’s best exhibition Bar- 


holdings will pass to others better} red Plymouth Rocks and R. I. Reds, both 
































s 7 a . : . combs Healthy, large, laying strains. De- 
te . ans » ar yr = ym ’ g & C 
fitted for intensified far ming. I pre erviotive Givoulne aad princes facqueeee 
dict that within a score of years, | isfaction guaranteed Matings for sale. Fine 
show 1 ord 


what is now a desolate waste will 





come le e Ss . uctive 
become one of th oes prod - SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 
Bred for carly fall layers. Our pullets be 
ay aying in August last year 
Eggs, $1 for Fifteen. 2.50 for Fifty 
rare A POUL TRY YARDS, 
Altavista, Va. 


areas in the United States. 








wrden pay without it.—-Ver-" "" Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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horoughbred Seed. 


and Nitrate F ertilization 


There 
best 





40 1 
1S alWw 


grades 


ways 
of cotton. 











and fertilive your mn plideth properly with 


Nitrate of Soda 


It is just as easy and twice as profitable to feed 
a thoroughbred cotton plant as it is to feed a low- 
grade lint producer. 
I want you to have a valuable book, Free, which 
I have prepared on the Cultivation of Cotton. Send 
for it on a post card. 
Director of Chilean 


Dr. William S. Myers 2372027 0% cules® 17 Madison Avenue, New York 
NO BRANCH OFFICES 
























































We Are All the Time Getting Inquiries as to Where to Buy Sweet Potato 


Plants. “‘—Those Who Have Them Should Advertise. 
EARLY PROLIFIC 


MITCHELL'S YIELD COTTON 


Defies Insects—Boll-W eevil—Frost! 


It successfully combats pests, unfavorable seasons. It 
has the greatest known power and strength for earliness— 
prolificacy—large yield of lint. It laughs at frost and whips 
the boll-weevil and all othes insects to a frazzle, taking 
on fruit enough to make a bale an acre in the firet 

thirty days of fruiting time. 

Under favorable conditions it will produce 3 
bales per acre. 

Under the most unfavorable conditions it will 
produce better results than the ordinary seed does 
under the most favorable. 





































limbed, double bolled and a macs of squares 
and some to spare. Its nearest rival is a poor 
imitation. 

Legions of the Jargest planters in the South will 
plant Mitchell’s Early Prolific Yield exclusively. 
The President of a large banking firm interested in 
6 large plantations says: “‘No further experiments 
are necessary.” “Your cotton will be planted ex- 
clusively 1912-1913,” Another says: “Your cotton 
is certainly a wonder to the oldest cotton planters in 
this country. I do not think this particular cotton 
has its equal in existence.” 

It is shipped in sealed bags—with my guarantee 
that it is true to type and genuine North Carolina 
grown. 

Price $1.00 per bushel here. 
$1.15 per bushel. (100 1b. sacks. 34 bu.) 

Order now. My booklet of vital interest to 
sufferers from the ravages of the boll-weevil is free. 


lL W. MITCHELL, Proprietor, 
Dept, A Sugar Loaf Cotton Farm, Youngsville. N.C 
Gen’l Agts., RUMBLE & WENSEL CO., Natchez, Miss, 


eD ¥ 
GUAR AND TRADE [ng Fe 

: be . Most Sr erricieN ETON ev ER 

=. PRODUCED PREVENTING 

, BOLL WEEVIL BAD St. 


Beet Mies., 






DON’T MAKE A oo 
IF YOU WANT 











Mitchell’s Early Prolific Cotton is broad double | 





SIMPKINS’ PROLIFIC COTTON SEED 
































THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
= | ORCHARD AND GARDEN | = 
i 
GARDEN NOTES. will have head lettuce in a ery 
. short time. 
Work for the First W< in A ' 
rN THOSE sections of the South agian epg ne else 
] Dae ; erate - once per week after they have come 
a es is over at uy And eultivate the row, middk 
this time, a lew eggplants, peppers ong aj}, as a crust should not be al- 
and tomatoes should be set out. Even lowed to form anywhere. 
in those sections where all danger of * * # 
frost is not passed, a few of them Make a second planting of rad- 
should be planted. If a cold night j.h66 as those planted between thi 
comes along, bend them down and frct and the middle of March will 
cover With an old sack, newspaper or become tough and “pithy” in a short 
a shovelful of dirt. They may be while. : 
left covered two or three days if the ee ee 2 
weather remains cold. Of course, } 
these plants are not going to grow Use Big Irish Potatoes for + Planting 
much until the weather turns warm E XPERIMENTS have been carried 
but they will gain a great deal on out at Dickinson, North igor ; 
the ones set later, as they will be for three seasons regarding the cou 
come established and will be ready parative value of large and smal! 
for growth when the warm weather tubers for seed. In 1908——a typical 
does open up. ; year—two plats were seeded at the 


* 2 


rate of 34.5 and 4.7 bushels of seed 


























case a frosty night comes along after 
they are up. Plant a large number 
of the seed in each hill—eight to 12. 
Even if some of these vegetables are 
killed, it is worth taking the risk as 
you have a great deal more to gain 
than you have to lose. 
xk ok * 

If the cutworms are bothering you, 
scatter some freshly cut rye or clover 
on the ground that has been dipped 
in a solution of Paris green and wa- 
ter. Five ounces of Paris green to 
50 gallons of water, or in the pro- 
portion, is what the rye or clover 
should be dipped in. Put these pieces 
near the plants that are being cut 
down by these worms. 

* * * 

out the radishes and beets 
as they are up. They will 
produce something without thinning, 
but certainly not their maximum 
crops. Whenever there is a ‘‘skip’”’ 
in the beet row set out some of the 
young plants pulled up in some other 
part of the row. Beets are fairly 
easy to be transplanted. 


* * * 


Thin 
as soon 


Plant a few of the lima beans, 
both the running and the bush vari- 
eties. If you don’t care for many of 
them fresh, you should still grow 
them and dry them for winter use, as 
they are very excellent indeed in the 
winter. Plant the bush varieties in 
hills about a foot apart. 

* * * 

If you have a few lettuce plants 
left over in the cold-frame transplant 
them in the open now. Put them 
in real rich and sandy soil, and you 















Write me or call on me at once, as the supply is limited. 


Buy from the ea and from his farms which produced 1100 pounds of lint average per acre. 


Ww. A. SIMPKINS, Raleigh, N. C. 





















| Piant a small amount of such veg- per acre. Whole tubers were used 
NURSERY — | etables as beans, okra, cucumbers, for the two plats, those for th 
\—= ee 
Order Your Trees | 7} 
Amoor tl 
Saaietoiy hardy, pn tl - hed Today. Don’ t 
Plant in cultivation. 
r Can supply choice plants at $2.5( De lay. 
P per hundred. Other stock at reason | \ 
{ able prices. | ae i] 
( - No use paying high prices, wher | 
— y car get the gstoc direct fron , Cs 
} gical r, and guaranteed to please | John A. Young & Sons, 
y and save about half your money } Owners, 
Send Us Your Orders; We Will Save | Greensboro Nurseries, 
You Money. GREENSBORO, - NG: 
" ae 
VALDESIAN NURSERIES | 
BOSTIC, N. C. fee i ee is ieee 
Large tubers ane for seed yielded 34.5 bushels of ou per acre, smal! tubers, 
4.7 bushels. The increase in favor of large tubers was 247 per cent. 
CEMENT DRAIN TILE r . : : Pp 
: SWEET POTATO SLIPS. The increased value per acre, deducting cost of seed, amounted 
/ I am offering for sale five million slips. | to $27.68. This picture shows the relative *yields 
a March, April, and May delivery. One ¥a- 
— riety has made the past season 756 bushéla_! 
is: 1 per acre, the heaviest yield on record. in’ : : 
(Convert that barren land of yours into | puarantee first-class stock and the best on//lettuce, corn for roasting-ears and heavier planted plats being consid- 
ertile ficlds by using cement drain tile. the market. Write for prices. h ; : : ‘ a age : 2 < 
Made in sizes from three to six inches. squash. Also plant a few canta- erably larger. The small tubers 
Write to-day J. R. DAVIS oupes and watermelons, <¢ ake weighe 3 iece 
CONTENTNEA CONCRETE COMPANY, - 1 upe AY do atern elon », and m ke eighed about. one ounce apiece, 
Wilson, N. C. Bartow, Fla. provision for protecting them in while the larger ones weighed seven 


ounces apiece. The small 
would be considered below 
able size but 


tubers 
market- 
about the size that is 
very commonly saved ont for 
by farmers, especially when 
spring prices are rather high. The 
yield of marketable potatoes from 
the plat planted with large tubers 
amounted to 163.4 bushels per acre, 
while the marketable potatoes plant- 
ed with small tubers yielded 66 busb- 
els per acre. 

The data may be tabulated as fol- 
lows: 


seed 


the 


Value per 

Yield Acre of Crop, 

Kind of Seed per Market- Yield Less Cost 

Seed Acre Bus. able. Culls. of Seed 

Large.. 34.5 163.4 17.2 $53.41 

Small.. 4.7 66 6.2 32.73 
—Farm and Field. 





Eastern Carolina Trucking Notes. 
IS YET too wet for successful 
plowing—ground sobbed. Some 
Irish potatoes being planted, mostly 
Irish Cobblers. Price of seed un- 
usually high. My experiments with 
sweet potatoes confirms the fact that 
the earliest of all is the Early Tri- 
umph or Simmons Yam. Comes 
in 60 days—is way ahead of the 
Haman. Good keeper; fine vine 
growth. I tested last year the fa- 
mous Nancy Hall yam. Find it 
extremely prolific, early, but in itla- 
vor of it reminds me of the Old 
Pumpkin yam. The Georgia Pat- 
tishall or Golden Yam grows well 
and keeps moderately well, but thers 
are none of them that can touch the 
old style ‘‘Norton,’’ which, after be- 
ing roasted or baked, sheds its skin 
like a glove. 

Right now is the time to trans- 
plant figs or plant out cuttings about 
six inches long. A few vines of the 
summer grape and Junius Thomas 
and Pamlico should also be planted. 


E. D. PEARSALL. 
Rocky Point, N. C. 
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Saturday, March 30, 1912.] 
More About that Healthy Boy. 


(Continued from page 138.) 
but I also believe that He put me 
bere to use the brains He gave me, 
and I don’t believe He will keep my | 
child from being sick if I permit him 
to stuff himself with all kinds of | 
indigestible and unnatural food. 

Now it is my turn to be a little 
“amazed” when Mrs. Ward asks how | 
I keep my boy from eating meat 
or all he wants of other things. I 
was not aware that it was consid- 
ered so difficult to have children 
conform to their parents ideas. When 
our boy was little, he was never 
allowed to overload his stomach— 
even as a baby his milk was meas- 
ured and his little bottle given him 
at regular intervals—and the habit 
of temperance in eating is so firmly 
fixed now that he doesn’t want to 
“make a pig of himself.’’ Then, 
while not an “infant prodigy,’’ he is 
a fairly intelligent child and he 
knows if he eats too much it makes 
him sick and he knows when he has 
eaten enough. As for meat, he 
could eat it if he wanted to, for we 
sometimes have it—though never 
oftener than twice a week, but he 
would never eat it. He has tried 
many times, but has never been able 
to swallow a piece yet. His tastes 
are very simple, and I have seen him 
at a Christmas dinner table eat bread 
and butter and a glass of milk in 
preference to all the ‘“‘turkey and 
fixtures.”” And this at grand-moth- 
er’s, too, where the indulgence was 
unlimited. He, too, comes in from 
school with ‘“‘Want something to 
eat, mother, quick,” but guess what 
he wants most. A bowl of cold rice 
or oatmeal and milk. Not my choice, 
mind you, but his own, no matter 
what else there is to eat. This ex- 
tra meal at 3 o’clock is only in- 
dulged in during the school term. 
During vacation he never thinks of 
it. You should have seen him laugh 
when he read what Mrs. Ward said 
about his being hungry, and the wry 
face he made at the thought of fried 
chicken and beefsteak. 

As to how I get him to milk the 
cows, may-be Mrs. Ward don’t be- 
lieve it, but he actually does it be- 
cause he wants to. A number of 
causes combine to produce this re- 
sult. For one thing, he knows it is 
his part of the work on the farm. 
His father has taught him always 
that there are some kinds of work 
that mother must not do, milking 
among them, and he would never 
think of my doing it, and as father 
is too busy, it’s just up to him and 
he goes and does it. Then he takes 
a great interest in the cows, and in 
making them do their best. One 
cow is his very own, raised by him 
from a little crippled calf, and re- 
joices in the name of “Johnnie Reb,” 
also bestowed by him. This cow or 
her calves we would no more think 
of selling than we would one of our 
neighbor’s cows: and if he wants to 
sell her, we will not say a word. I 
think this contributes quite a good 
deal toward his willingness to milk. 
In short, as Mr. Micawber would say, 
we try to treat him like he was a 
fentleman with some rights of his 
Own, and he generally responds by 
acting like one 

Not that he is a paragon, by any 
means. He is just the common or 
Barden variety of boy; full of fun 








and noise, but generally he is a 


sunny-tempered little lad who so far | 
has found in his father and mother | 
his most intimate friends and chums. | 


And when he reaches the age where 

“a girl is a girl’? to him, I’m sure 

he will wear his shoes and coat of 

his own accord 

MRS. LILLIAN BROOKS GATLIN. 
Atmore, Ala. 


When Women Vote. 


He—Aren't you ready to go down to the 
Dolls yet, dear? 

She—Not yet. 

He—What are you doing—trying to make 
ap peur mind or your face ?—Yonkers States- 





It is so FRESH and PURE that 


YOU USE ONE-FOURTH LESS 
than with other brands. 
money. You get better results. 


You save 


AGLE-THISTL 





is packed right where it is made (the only 
soda factory in the South), and comes to 
you in sealed, air-tight, strength-keeping 


cartons—fresh and pure. 


16 Full Ounces to the Pound. 


And no higher in price 


SPECIAL 


For a Limited Time Only. 


Cut out the top from six Eagle-Thistle 
enclose wit 
below and 58c to 


pac kages a ad 


1 
show! 


lh coupon 


partial ly cover 


expense, and we will send you promptly, 
all charges prepaid, one set (6) Rogers’ 


Guaranteed Silver 

Plated ‘Teaspoous. 
These spoons are beau- 

tiful in design and bear no 


advertising. Retail value 
$2.00 per dozen. 


All good grocers carry our soda. 
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THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, 


Saltville, Va. 


I enclose the tops cut from 6 Eagle-Thistle 
ackages, also Moncey Order (or stamps) for 58c. 
Gieaes send me, all charges prepaid, one set (6) 
Rogers’ Guaranteed Genuine Silver Plated Tea- 


spoons. 


Miss (or) Mrs. 


P. O. - 


County... 


OT ee 
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A Southern Car, Honestly Built by Southern 
Men to Meet the Needs of Southern People. 






































THE SELF STARTING 35 HORSE-POWER 
MARATHON FULLY EQUIPPED FOR $1375. 


No offer of such a car was ever before made our people at any- 
thing like this price. It would be impossible to any other than a 
Southern factory. And it was built for YOU, built right here in the 


South by men who understand Southern needs and conditions. 


This Marathon is an Honest Car 
Every part of it is made right, of the best materials, by skilled 
workmen. Beautifully designed upon long, graceful lines that are 
‘ admired everywhere the car is seen. 


Think What You Get For $1375 


A great, big Five Passenger Touring Car—strong, comtortable, 
easy-riding and in addition to the usual full equipment, is supplied 
with self-starter and speedometer. 35 horse-power—50 miles per hour 
—118-inch wheel base, 35x4 tires—Q. D. Rims. 

Only a few of our 1912 allotment left. We want you to have one. 
See our nearest dealer or write direct to the factory. 


MARATHON MOTOR WORKS 


501°12th Avenue, North, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 













































_ Intensive Cultivation Means Early 7; 
/ Grops, Unharmed by Pests ~7 


HE best crop insurance is rapid, frequent, shallow cultivation with a Texas Circle 
Brace Diverse Cultivator. Cultivatesa full row at @ passage, thoroughly turns 
} and pulverizes the earth, destroys all weeds 
and grass—produces dust mulch to conserve mois- $ 
| ture—leaves bed level, mellow and clean and 
\ not injure the roots of the plants. 


he Texas Gircle Brace & 
Diverse Gultivator 


is far superior to otheis. Simplest, etrongest, lizhtest draft. 
Small spring steel circle brace affords best means for adjusting 

A or V shape cultivator, right or left side harrow, or rake, 
holds firm and rigid, cannot slip or give trouble. Oil tempered spring 
steel single-hole teeth do good work in roughest land and do not break. 
Offset clevis keeps horses off of the row. Self adjusting fender never drags trash. 


Order Now From This “Ad” If Dealer Gannot Supply You 

Price only 5.00. Self-adjusting, double fender 75 cents extra; with reversibio 
shovels 65 cents extra; freight prepaid—prompt shipment from Dallas, Texas, 
Jackson, Miss., Little Rock, Ark,, Montgomery, Ala., Atlanta, Ga., Harriman, 
Tenn., Greenville, Anderson or Columbia, 8, C., Wilmington, N. C, and other points, 
Your money back if not pleased, Write for free book Send orders and address 
a)l correspondence to 


The Southern Plow Company, 811 Pacific Avenue, Dallas, Texas 
Write for book showing Lever Diverse Cultivators and Diverse Cultivator Gangs 
for any riding or walking wheeled cultivator. 


Texas scce Diverse Cultivator 


Brace 
































































The corn crop fooled lots of farmers 
last year. 

Many fields looked good but fell down 
on the yield. ‘This was owing to a lack 
of available Potash, for Potash is primarily 
a producer of grain. 

Your corn must have enough quickly available 
Potash to produce well-filled ears as well as stalks. 

A corn fertilizer should contain at least 8% Potash— 
better 10% —no matter in what form the fertilizer ts 
used. Kainit, 75 to 100 Ibs. per acre, drilled in with 
the seed, will keep away cutworms and root lice. 

If your dealer can’t furnish brands rich enough in Potash 

and won't carry Potash Salts so can supplement your 
- stable manure or strengthen the brand does carry, writs 


Leas ER to us for prices. 
LIES a ane SOtGaE Te We will sell direct in any amount from a 


ng aa YEDOOG WITS 5 200-lb. bag up. Write for free book of 
Sig aiten P, oe ° mS fertilizer formulas and directions. 
nae? es, Cece casey iain) GERMAN KALI WORKS, lnc. 
894; 990 LTA Brix PPB oppapy: Continental Bldg., Baltimore 
{\ \ went ante aL Monadnock Block, Chicago 
AWARE 


CM 
000; G8: Whitney Central Bank Building, New Orleans 
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Experience of the Tobacco Raisers. 


NDER the domination of the To- 
U bacco Trust, the territory grow- 
ing tobacco was laid off in districts 
and divided among the buyers so 
that there was virtually no competi- 
tion among those who bought from 
the farmers. The price was gradual- 
ly reduced till all profits were gone 
and the farmers were in poverty and 
distress. Various organizations of 
tobacco growers sprang up. The 
purpose of these organizations being 
to more advantageously market the 
crop. Unpleasant friction soon gen- 
erated ill feeling between the buver 
and seller which brought on 
riding with all of its sensational con- 
sequences. 

The price of tobacco 
and trebled but the merry 
Bickerings and _ strife 
among the tobacco organizations and 
they began to dissolve. The 
bers were envious and jealous of the 


night- 


doubled 


war went 


Was 
arose 


on. 


menm- 


remuneration that some of the offi- 
cers were getting. The system of 
| organization government was not as 


automatic as 
Those who owned the 
and those who advanced money on 
the stored tobacco were often closely 
connected with those in authority--— 
sometimes were a part of the 
trolers—and when good prices were 
offered they refused to sell. ‘This 
taxed the grower and was to the ad- 
vantage of the lender and the ware- 
housemen. This brought on more 
disssatisfaction, More dissolving and 
less co-operative power. 

The one great secret of the power 
of the tobacco organizations was the 
principle upon which they operated 
—securing pledges beforehand. Had 
they been managed with consun- 
mate skill, had they retained the full 
confidence of the membership, had 
the system of management been held 
to strict equity, the tobacco growers 
would have been invulnerable. 

What the final outcome will be 
depends on the sagacity of the niem- 
bers and the exigency of the demand 
for action. As necessity is the moth- 
er of invention so is desperation 
otten the mother of action. Desper- 
ation was the moving force in the 
organizing of the growers and under 
fair prices they began to dissolve. 
Like causes will produce like effects. 
Why it is that voluntary co-operation 
is not spontaneously adopted by pro- 
ducers is a puzzle to economists and 
managers of large concerns. 


was desired by many. 


warehouses 


con- 





Support the Webb-Callaway Bill. 
F GREAT importance to the farm- 
ers of this country is the Webb- 
Callaway bill, now pending on the 
calendar of the National House of 
Representatives. Roughly speaking, 
the bill provides that the-Government 
shall collect and publish exhaustive 
statistics regarding world demand for 
agricultural products, the status of 
world consumption and of world 
stocks. In other words, should this 
measure become a law the American 
producer—whether of cotton, wheat, 
corn, oats, truck products, fruit, or 
any of the leading commodities— 
would have as much and as accurate 
information concerning the probable 
demand for his products, as the 
world now has of the volume of those 
products, so painstakingly estimated 
and published at intervals by the 
Government. 

For for a number of 
years the mills and the gamblers on 
the world’s cotton exchange have had 
the Government’s aid in estimating 
the probable cotton yield, from the 


instance, 


standpoint of volume and condition. 
The cotton farmer, on the other 
| hand, has not had the proper infor- 


ination regarding the growth of world 


consumption, the probable propor- 
tions of demand beginning with the 
new season, the status of mill stocks 
and efforts made to expand trad 
such as would have a direct influence 
upon the amount of cotton required 
by civilization, and for which civili- 
zation would pay a profitable price. 

The cotton farmer has gone alonz 
systematically and raised cotton i: 
the dark. The world has bought it 
traded in it, gambled in it, in the 
full light of day, assisted by high- 
priced Government experts, paid 1 
watch the crop at every turn of the 
season. 

What is true of cotton is true o: 
every other American crop. The onl: 
statistics regarding probable d: 


mand, such as might afford a reas- 
onable guide to planting and acrs 


age, are those gathered by traders 
mills and manipulators themselves 
And since these sources are person- 
aily interested, it can hardly be ex- 
pected they would give the farmer th: 
benefit of their information, , unless 
it militated to the financial gain o 


the compilers. 

There has always been little ex- 
cuse for this one-sided attitude o! 
the Government, which assumed to 


serve all elements of population. To- 
day there is less excuse than ever. 
for the Government has agents scat- 
tered throughout civilization, in the 
centers of manufacturing and con- 
sumption, at every strategic point in 
the world’s commercial field. 

For the barest possible outlay, this 
machinery, already. in existence. 
could be put to work gathering in- 
formation that would place the pro- 
ducer on an equality with the trade: 
and consumer—the world-at-large. 

The issue is one that interests 
every farmer in this country, wheth- 
er or not he is affiliated with the 
Farmers’ Union. If you will at once 
write your Representative and you 
Senators and insist that they vot 
tor the Webb-Callaway bill, and that 
they use their influence to see that it 
is put on its passage, you will be 
doing yourself and every member oi 
your calling in this country a dis- 
tinct service.—Charles S. Barrett. 





Is It a Waste of Time to Drag the 
Roads? 


WOULD like to say a word about 

farmers dragging the roads. lk 
seems to me that this is a waste of 
time, space and printer’s ink. T« 
be of any permanent use the roads 
have to be dragged every two weeks 
the year round. Where is the farme: 
who has the time to do this unles: 
he is able to keep two teams and a 


extra hand—one to do farm work 
and one to drag the roads? Who 
is going to do the farmer’s work 
while he is dragging the roads’ 


Right after a rain is the time to drag 
the road and that is the very time 
he should be in his crops to save 
the moisture. 

No, the split-log drag is all right 
but it will never be of any perma- 


nent use until there are men paid 
to use them. T. M. YOUNG. 
Editorial Comment: We _ quit 
agree with our friend that the tim« 
must come when some one will Db 
paid to drag the roads, but eve 
man who is dragging them “on his 
own hook,” is bringing that times 


nearer by showing what the work i+ 


worth. In Iowa the law provides fo: 
compulsory dragging, and we ex- 
pect to see such a law in severa) 
Southern States. 


No, the men who drag the roads: 
and the men who urge that they bé« 
dragged are not wasting time and 
printer’s ink. They are showing th 
way to get really good roads for less 
than is now spent to make poor ones 
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fieie, Legumes and see | 
Stock Lead to Success 








Are you improving your farm, 
or wearing it out? 


Are you working and planning 
for better things in the future, or 
living only for today ? 

Are you a progressive farmer 
or an improvident cropper ? 

Whoever you are, or whatever 
your condition may be, you should 
have a copy of our booklets, Soil 
Fertility, and Ground Lime- 
stone in good farming. 


Write Today. Do Not Delay. 
Another Year is Fast 
Passing. 

Just send your name, post of- 
fice and railroad station on ;:ostal 
card. Please mention Progres- 
sive Farmer. 


THE G. C. BUQUO LIME CO. 
HOT SPRINGS, N. C. 
\ S 


The Farm 


Is the Basis of All Industry 


LIME 


Write for 














s the basis of all good farming. oul- | 
ietin by the 
on Lime onthe Farm 


purest lime. Don’t buy earth, water, 


on the 


and get price 


A postal will give you reasons. 


POWHATAN LIME €O., =: 
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Can Buy Buffalo 


Strasburg, Va. 





Washers for 


Retail Gealers everywhere 
get$l2to $15 for the Buffalo 









Roller Bearer Rotary 
Washer, We now offer this 
game famous Washer at $5.35. 


Roller bearings, telescop- 
ic dashber an dlarge tub make 
the “Buffalo” ae fastest-work- 
nning washer on 
earth. Ra is fe roof metal parts. 
Enclosed geuring does away with 
mooi nts te _wome n and chil- 
Or 21 Jeft—our price, 
, while they last Shipped 
days’ 8 





me, Casic 






pprovai test. 


2 099 Other Bargains 


D Fifer fis chold Thin sor Build- 
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» up-to-date goods. 

er first order, 24 beautiful sce 

2 1 brings full description of Br 

; ® Bargains. Write it today. Ly 

THE MANUFACTURERS’ OUTLET co. 
Dept. 3) Buffalo, N. Y. 
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} bees in 


every colony die from 
either cold or old age, leaving the 
| surviving part greatly reduced in 


; numbers at the opening of spring. It 
| is, therefore, 


| the 


“Barnyard” Manure Distributor 
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FENCE ssc 
Made Gain it PURE 

— - APFENCE 
oY every purpose.,; 
WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARME R 


Spring Wire. Ke- 
Will outlast 
A: hers. Sixty dif- 
ferent styles and 
AT DEALER’S PRICES. 





}> your own merchant and put : 
De r’s Profit in your own pocket 
W hie it belongs. Prices the lov t 
ever guoted for a first-class fence. 


26- inch Hog Fence, -- i. per rod. 
47-inch Parm Fence, - 5/10c. per rod. 
48-inch Poultry Fence, - 36. 9/10c. per rod, 
Special Barbed Wire, $1.40 per 80-rod spool, 
ies ever offered and soid 
(-DAYS-FREE TRIAL-MONEY-BACK 
Gu UAR ANTFE:- CONTRACT. Our big Catalogue 
Ss information you ought to 
ow. Writeforittoday. It’s IRE 
Conee SPRING FENCE co. 


Box Winchester, Indiana. 
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‘The Brown Fence & Wire 
Dept. 89 Cleveland, .O 





MANAGEMENT OF BEES IN THE 
SPRING. 


(Two-Dollar Prize Letter.) | 





winter a good part of the 


important that colonies 
be induced to commence brood-rear- 
ing as early possible, especially | 
where the honey-tiow comes early, or | 
bees will be in no condition to 
take advantage of it. To do this, it 
to conserve the heat of 
colony by seeing that there are 
gaping joints or hive corners 
and if necessary to somewhat reduce 
the size of the brood chamber. 

It is an established fact that colon- 
at all times aware of the 
of stores they may have on 

never ¢ beyond their | 
the amount of brood pro-| 
Unless the bees went into 
quarters with an unusually | 
amount of honey it will be get- 
low by spring and this is the 
all others that they 
well supplied. It is for 
this re advisable to examine the | 
apiary during late fall and feed up| 
colonies that are lacking. If any are 
found in early spring that seem to be 


as 


is necessary 
the 


no 


ies are 
amount 
hand and 
means in 
duced. 
winter 
great 


time above 


sa SON 


short of 


stores it can be best sup- 
plied in the shape of frames of seal- 
ed honey. In giving such frames | 
great care should be exercised in 


leaving no open cracks that may cre- 
draft through the hive. If an 
super is placed upon such a 
and full of gunny 
before putting on the cover, 
will, if anything, be made 
than before and no harm will 


ate a 

upty 
colony 
sacks 
the hive 
warmer 
be done. 

At the approach of 
weather, colonies that are slow 
commencing to rear brood and weak | 
colonies can generally be built up 
rapidly by feeding. From a half to 
one pint of thin syrup may be given | 
nightly inside the hive, composed of 
something like equal parts of sugar 


packed 


settled, warm 


about 


and water. This is best if put quite 
warm into the feeders, but need not 
be boiled. When this practice has 


been once 
lected 
has 
nectar is 
flowers 
the colony. 
LEO 
smith, 


begun it 
for a single 


conclusive 


must not be neg- 
night until one | 
proot that sufficient | 
gathered from the | 
supply the needs of | 


being 
to fully 
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Ark. 
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PLOW 
one 


one 


KD one acre 12 inches deep, 
eight inches ds 
inches deep, 


acre ‘ep, and 
acre five and plant- 
eet (Hayman). 
The twelve-inch plowing produced 
120 barrels, 100 primes; the 
neh plowing made 75 barrels, 
five-inch plowing, 
els. In other 
12-inch 
S-inch 


“1 to sv potatoes 
eight- 
and 
scant 50 bar- 
words— 
plowing, 120 
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5-inch plowing, 50 barrels. 
the last plowing or hilling- 
{ spread the vines both ways on 
row, xcept two which I 
the usual way. Where 
the vines were spread I got six bar- 
length of row that 
where the vines were 
together leaving one side of 
No fertilizer used. Soy 
before. 
JOSEPH V. L 
olk, Va. 
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Break Up the Clods. 
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ROYSTER FERTILIZER 
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SS 


The explanation is simple: 
they are made with the great- 
est care and every ingred- 
ient has to pass the test 
of our own laboratories; 
theres no hit or miss’about | 


Royster Fertilizers. 
Sold By Reliable Dealers Everywhere 
E.S.ROYSTER GUANO CO. 
SALES OFFICES 


Norfolk, Va. Tarboro,N.C. Columbia,5.C. 
Baltimore,Md. Montgomery, Ala. Spartanburg.S.C. 
Macon,Ga. Columbus, Ga. 























Big Cotton Crops 


You want to raise one or two bales of Cotton to each acre, don’t 
you? Then follow the directions in our 1912 FARMERS’ YEAR 
BOOK. If your soil is fair for Cotton growing—your seed selection 
good—preparation of your land is careful—cultivation proper and 
thorough, and 


Virginia-Carolina 


High-Grade | 


Fertilizers 


are used in the right manner, there is nothing under the skies—other 

than an unexpected flood or drouth—to prevent you from getting one 
r two bales of Cotton to the ‘acre. 

Write for a free copy of Virginia-Carolina 1912 YEAR BOOK. 


3 2 valuable book. 


SALES OFFICES 
Richmond, Va. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Ailanta, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Durham, N. C. 
Alexandria, Va. 


It i 


Charleston, S. C. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Shreveport, La. 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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a given amount of film water. The Fameusie Sacconstel 
is not the water that lies between is y ‘i 
the clods or that which is in the in- CHICK-MAKER 


terior of the clod, 
clings around the 


but it is that which | 
clod after the sur- | 
plus water passed off, or has | 
been used by plants If the clod is 
broken into pieces the two fresh sur- 
the 
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This incubator hatches 
chicks that LIVE. It’s 
the one Saale ator whic h 
utilizes t (ih. inciple of * 





faces represent increased surfacé 


‘contact heat,”’ thus giv- / 















area which the clod has for holding ach ba chick the eame str ng, healthy body 
é se atohe: by the mother hen. The ric’ 
film water. If the two parts are ** ish uilt, inside and outside, different from 
. . . . + . or. JO not put a penny into an 
again broken its area is further in- kind till you know all about the 
> 41 . . ic iker.”” Seef rself if it isn’t ten 
creased. If the clod is crushed into | et ans Saraeaticen Ce “s 
fine particles its surface area and Po ets . Yours for $ 98 
therefore its water holding capacity offering 5,000 ’ M 16 un- 
° . } ard- ‘That's gh 
is increased many times. Of course, | than ¢ “ And y t 
‘ A ° 7 sate 1 twice ine. If you want to get in on this 
this is what is needed for both wet bi« ba lay for our Special Offer a2 
eather and for dry weather.—cC. R. | The Manufacturers’ Outlet Co., Dept. 34, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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——___. 
Black Minorca, Ancona 
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T. L. Robertson, Rowland, N. 
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Barred Rocks Only—Won Ist and special 
prize on cock, 


Show. Mrs. W. B. Crawford, Statesville, N.C 








in this country and in Europe. 














“~Day-old Chicks 





R. C. Rhode Isiand Reds, Light Brahmas, 
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White and Brown Leghorns—Bggs, $1 per 
fifteen. Some 
in-breeding. Mrs. J. J. Thorne, Rocky Mount, 
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RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 
(Report Furnished by W. 





earn a premium. 





send your name, postoflfice, and county on 








Eggs, Cockerels—White Wyandottes, Bar- 
red Rocks, Brown Leghorns, 
tons. Mrs. H. L. Trevathan, Rocky Mount, 
N. €. 
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Young’s Strain 
10 each. Eggs, $1 to $2. 
ducks, $1.50. Taylor Poultry Yards, Stanley, 
N. C. 
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Runt Ducks— 8, $1.50 per 13 Ba i outh POULTRY SUPPLIE - ¢ Pot » Plants Yello Yam or Nan- r 
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- é , : i 1 D> Eggs—From nr N. C | 0 bushels seed for sale, $1 per bush 
s. Cc. Rhode Is 10) —Won first pri ) 1 flock. ; ind Brooks s aE Also Coxe’s Impro 1 Pro Corn, 
at ti < ty au lock 3 1 3 > and large v ees. u 1 1d ie 4 sneis 1s NADL, > p shel, $1 per peck. 
to la $1 per s of 15. vi ) , » fo 2 per 1dred. pa < iosa ho t i A. Coxe, R. 1, Clio ( 
und Poultry Farms, Boome ( i oO 1 svil 1 = oe . ‘ 2 = 
: |} Seed Co Big improved, 7 
Pure-bred Egegs—From White av Sa t pota pma- | oe: »§ t fo acre last year, 
Light Brahmas, Barred Rocks 1 Si t Pri 1 See ee bushel, in new 
yes $1 for 15. Selected, $1 i 1 > s, Charlotte, N. ¢ | dele ee®, a i ry. Only 50 
Patterson, China Grove, N. C. s 4 | A S to 0 order now be- 
4 | Pope’s Wonder Cotton Makes 2 to + Bal 8 | Ad, busy s I Ww Graves, 
Ss. Cc. White Leghorn E 1 for thi Ps = - - | per Acre Extra early. G anteed sushel, | Mebane N. ¢ 
3} per hundred. Day-old chicks, $12.50 per arred Pi MOCK ESS | ee 4 eh ‘ +t ‘ RPE 
indred. Young’s strain of heavy layers. hs , Late wars Fs utility stock. | _- pa - d Co ; no ae Red-( ob Prolific is the 
Three Oaks Poultry Farm, Homeland, Ga. | : ngs: Ist on cot kerel, 2nd on pulle ts | n—( ‘ I 7-Ear, i y so n in North Carolina to 
eaten Te | libited, Stat Poultry Show. | b or sh j ell 90 per cent grain. One to three ears 
Eegs—Ballard’s (Famous strain) Indian - ind Adams N. C., R. 4. Sons, Greensboro, c | to stalk. On ir will shell as much corn 
Runner Ducks, fifteen for $1.50. Sing! . — $$ 3 two of the average prolific varieties. 
Comb Rhode Islands and White Leghorns, | irst Prize Winners at ston, Madison For Sale ed, Simp! Prolific, | ishel, 253 P ck, cents. W. R. Craig, 
ifteen for $1. E. B. Stradley, Asheville, N.C. | Squa : dd n; first and special prizes at | 50c¢ per bushel. Alt n's Long-staple, $1 per | Sanford, N. C. 
; Nash e, Tenn., and Indiana State Fair, | bushel. E. O. McGowan, Elm Cl N. C | : 
White Egg Strain Indian Runner Duck | and ot} leading shows. Write for mating Highest Grad _ Selected Sweet Potato 
1ggs—$1.50 for eleven. Toulouse gZoos¢ reg | list. Mrs. Emily Gibson, Portland, Tenn Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof. From be st P ante—Bal ly spring delivery. Nancy Hall, 
twenty cents each. White Rocks, $1 for aes = a - : ~ | seed obtainable. Orders filled promptly. F. Porto Rico yams and Bunch yams, $2 per 
fifteen. Oaks Poultry Farm, Newbern, N. C. | ons—W hite, Black, Buft. — Be st all- B. Marsh, Marshville, N. C., Route 2. $ 1,000. Early Triumphs, Dooley yams and 
| wi. riz winners. White . Leg- per 1,000. Golden yams, $1.50 per 1,000. Satisfaction 
B 3a Plymouth Rocks—For pure eggs | laying strain: 153 prizes in four , vuarantes d. Let us book your order for the 
ind quick service and_ price that reaches | ges and stock. Write for bargain Tmproved White De nt Seed Corn—W on | best potato plants on the market to-day. 
erybody. $1 for 15 eggs. Can ship same | Woman's College, Meridian, Miss. i everywhere d $4 per bushel. | Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 
av order received. C. O. Carter, Varnville, irginia White Dent, $2.50. J. D. Ragan, | : 3 ; 
se ¢ riz Winners—Nothing but good ones. 2, Durham, N. C. For Sale—Columbia Long Staple Cotton- e 
: } Whi and Golden Wyandottes; eggs, $1.50 seed. Best to plant. Will produce as much 
gs From. Prize-Winning White and | pe 625. S.. - Ss White Li shorn_ and W hite Frost-Pro Cabbage Plants— ft all va- | ag short staple. Price, $1 » (one dollar and 
Golden Wyandottes—$1.50 per sitting of 15. | 4** ea eggs, $1.25 per 15. Stock for | ricties, at . per thousand. Sweet potato | (we nty-five cents) per bushel, Also Triumph, 
neral flock, $1. Cockerels, $1. Riverside | Sa 3) voksid Poultry Farm. J. D. Derr, slips ready April 20. Acme Plant Co., a big boll variety, one of the best big bolls. 
ultry Farm, Samuel Flack, Prop., Forest | Proprictor, Dallas, N. C. Young's Island, GS | I RECs 8 1 (one dollar) per bushel. Choice 
N. 2 mi - | Simpkins cottonseed, x (seventy-five 
| oO Sa —Kees from the best strain of For Sal - Choice Lucretia Dew ents) per bushel. J. W. Kilpatrick, R. 6, | 
Prize-winning S. ¢ 3uff Orpingtons— | Ww I rns, S. ¢ Rhode island Reds, Plants, one cent each. Netted $200 per acre Kinston, N. Cc. , 
autiful buff. Heavy weight. Write for | ®’ sar 1 Rocks, one dollar for fifteen. S. | last year -umpkin seed, 50c. per pound. ; ; 
scriptive fol r Eges, $3 for 15; | ; Vhite O tons, Cook and ; Kelle rstra 33 Cc $. Powell, Smithfield, N. C. Sale— Whe at, oats, viz.: 
0 Mrs. ®. J. Seckt, Mallory Brane | $8 AY Bi i D ee: f n. Mrs. Ernest Pleas T SRG TT | ~ nig ee a i ust Rens irt x crimson 
his, Tenn j ants, AD ’ | i vin Pegs ver, Hairy ch, Dwarf Essex rape, blue- 
. : ms ; | cr low, it ipkin Yé » mixed lawn grass; beans, viz.: Cur- 
Fine stra of Columbian and Silver | Ree cette ess will be a pleasure | ys Ne el s’ Rust-Proof, Black and Red Valentine, 
, . % (i 3 ne dah is as pro you will use the Philo | Route 1. aska peas, cowpeas, tabli peas, chufa 
vandottes Fo Sal Atso Rose 3 “It's entieth century won- | = voanuts, vi Spanist Valencia, Virgint : 
Brown Leghorns at and $1.50 Ou ilalog contains valuable infor- ll fe ee hae eee ges pga ea vor ereae 
or sitting John J. Danicls, Guilfoi ) ‘ | \1 arm and en seeds, bulbs, ete. Zs 
pene: n send it to you. ¢ le Hat | i j rics, sboro, N. C 
Rt N. ¢ wary ) Luland N. ( | 
Ringlk lymouth Rocks—Stock and eggs wes yr Sa ‘rom prize-winning stock | : Grass Roots—Ten thousand, $1. e 
or sale 13 for $1.50 Rose Comb R or VW indottes (Fishel strain), and | I 1 xperiment stations: ‘‘best 
stock id Rose Cc b White Bantams. Sing ’ ' 3 strain of Rhode i Reds, at | nutri 
omb White Or ons J P, Griffin By- | rer sitting of 15 4 - j 
um, N. € | , ’ Ss 
tessa = é 
Fo Cc Whit Leghorn pullets, i | 4 lift- a 
( straight $1.2 1 ‘ 23 as yrroved Big Zoll Cottonseed— ! man’s bank account. Carolina . 
om first priz k $1 per p seed, ginned on farm with ‘arms, 132 Russell, Orangeburg, 5S. ¢ it 
p M. FE, , G a jet seed pure. $1.50 per : 
le, N. C. | ar Westminster . C } ‘our-Eared Pro li 
7s | 6 ae - i *s (Silk) Long t 
Eges for Hatching—lKhode Island Reds, 7) ld Peas t vell cottonseed, ¥ 
iamburgs, White Leghorns and White | Dr \ h black ¢ 1 shorn Hens, s¢ \ 
ocks One dollar per fifteen. Satisfactory | w Wilmington, N pens fine, well- fF 
atch guaranteed. Wilkinson & Correll, | ———————— itis — Sons, Box 3, Wilmington, N. C I dy le € 5 R . 22 and $3 < 
faiden, N. C. K rs Orpingtons, Cook j per sitting of 15. All f.0.b Marietta. ( ash 
* Orp ns, Young White Leghorns. , tomato sced-bed, transplanted | with order. John P. Cheney, Att’y., Mari- 
White Orpingtons, $3 cach, good ones. | Orp yn and $3 per 15. Leghorns strawberry, black raspberry, and | etta, Ga. ; 
g 15 cents each. Runner Ducks, $2 | $1.25 per 100. Prize stock reas | I sparagus and rhubarb roots, 
ch Eggs, 12 for $1. White Runner eggs, | ab So itility pullets and cockerels at s St Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, REAL ESTATE 
for $3. Munnimaker Poultry Farm, Nor- | a bargain. Clo Range Orpington Farms, ye io Fi 4 4 d Ue 
a Te ™ nf 7 Ch »? tts y . | 
ae EEOC | ; REL ECR Ne Ce | Plant Artichoke -to carry hogs through 7 arms For Sale-——L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 
Morton’s Exhibition Barred Rocks—Lay, | Begs—K« rstrass Crystal White Orping- | January, February, March Good acre will | N. ( 
d win the blue ribbons. Both cockerel and | tons, st pen 15, $2; second pen, $1.50. S. C. grow from 800 to 1,000 Tbs pork. Only $1 | Fine Apple Orchard—150 acres. George 
millet matings. Eggs, now $1.50 and $5 per | White and Brown Leghorns, $1.25. Few Kel- | per bushel. A. C. Hathaway, Washington, | wharton, Clyde, N. C. 
15. Good hatch guaranteed. W. E. Morton, | lerstrass Orpington Cockerels, at $2. One| N- ©: | 
Iby, N. C. pen S. @. Brown Leghorns; one cock, 6 pul- ——$_—_—_———_ -—_—_—_—__—_—_—_—__—___———-|_ R. C. Kornegay will sell or exchange his — 
; | s, $10. All laying; cock alone worth the ee, ere — from sé aan | 86-acre farm near Dudley, N. C. 
Ss. C. R. I. Red Eggs For Sale—Well se- | price. Highviev ‘ar Rock i} 2 ed seed. Thirty bales from 20 acres. wo : * = a rs : : 
cted pens, $1 for 15. Extra well selected } seh pAb AT Dee TS) ea 2 or more bushels, fifty cents per bushel. Long | z F ag F or ogg ~Six oe city of 
ns, $1.50 for 156 My pens contain blue | Ss. ¢ Red Hens of prize-winning aple, one dollar. E. O. McGowan, Elm Norfo k. James . Bonney, R. 2, Norfolk, 
bbon winners. Woodside Poultry Yards, | Strain l $1.50 each. s. Cc. | City, N. Cc. | Va. 
‘oomer, N. C. es 25 cach, now | For Sale—Sixty-eight acres. Buildings, 
, ROCK B.C. Select Planting Seed For Sale @ $1 per | fine water, choice fruit, good road. M. H 
gs for Hatching—From nice Single ckerels, $1.50. All of bushel. 100 bushels Hill’s Prolific, 100 bush- | Brown, Greensboro, N. C., Route 1. 
ib Brown Leghorn stock. Securely pack- | ! an sod laying strain Eggs, $1 per is Simpkins’ Prolific, 200 bushels Toole’s | : = a e +e “ ? 
15 for $1. Larger orders, six cents eac h. ‘ Wade, Route 2, Courtland, Va. Prolific, bushels Allen’s Silk. s. T. Ty- | Western North Carolina Fruit F arms, 
common pigeons, $2.75. J. T. Gooding saat Nashville, Ga. | suminer ré¢ sort homes, and timber lands for 
jental, N. C. j gES Chickens For Sale—Following : Hb } sale by H. W. Dysart, Marion, N. C. - 
= “ vn ¢ Ps : d Rocks, White Wyandottes, | 200 Rags Jumbo Seed Peanuts— 50 for | Virginia Farms and Timbered Lands For 
Exgs—From prize-winning, egg-producing | Whi Leghor Brown Leghorns, Crystal | , 799 a See = era 4 1 Write for descriptive catalog Jef 
1ins of Rose Comt and ngle Comb \\ Orpingt Buff Orpingtons, Rhode four-bushel oa Most . opular arlety f sue H a AG Be I Oy % yee act 
iff Orpingtons, only $2. per sitting. For aland 31 Minorcas, Houdans, and | Stown. B yl Ider. : ommands highest clied: SBtet Vom ven hissed 
Artic urs, write, Hyco Hill Poultry Farm, > \ndalusians 15 eggs, $1 Indian | Pre rites ope I Saunders, For Rent—A farm of acres net e 
ston, Va : 3, 12 for $1 J. T. Setzer Rout 3, Barn, Va | zton, D. C., to a good 
Erase N. ¢ 30 et : house, § les and other houses on plac 
MN White ston Eggs—At farm- | — Ch nd Ea I Boll Cottonseed For particulars write to F. Herzog, 12th and 
" One p rect from Kellerstrass | ; one OF 1 sno Whit Orpingtons ur 1 on priva in $1 3 busn E streets, N, W., Washington, Cc. 
others fro hi $ an egg strain. t [ » ou ry as b lers a standard In 10 a 1 lot ind o 75 per bush- ee —_ . 
jist furnis W. J. Strickland, t and ¢ » and tt ha riven me a} ,. ce. 2 oO ca M s’ & Plant Cut-o Pir Lands—-In Wayn County 
. ( | 7 r x yield ci Januar G t Ga | M ; For corn er neral farming, a 
7 -— 1 3 As for ir " ie ae ———————— - | stock raisit nut t¢ o, vegetables and 
{ 1 fou ri ons i So i ill ist ruil El a ! in er. $5 
3 , lo a are bi cal avant : fen a 1 p o $10 per ac lerms lib- 
1 is ( ) r shown 1 he | thousand Am king o 3; for s t po- | eral terms on ila I ated fold 
, x i per fif I son, | tato shipment about April 15. .A. | er and maps sent free, address Geo, Kilborr 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


[ TWO-MINUTE HEALTH TALKS | Rubber Roofing 59 








That’s our world-beating 


HOW TO SPIT. 


Spit if You Must, But Spit Politely. | 


N°. SPIT, no consumption,” is liter- | 
mE ally true. Ninety-five per cent of | 


x saat “2 : our consumption comes from careless | 


_ies - wT es .* o uy uy 7 
spitting, coughing and sneezing, Spit | 
HAVE GIVEN UNIFORM SATISEACTIONA2) is tveusenti hand cosas ak 
‘ = ease germs—particularly from con- | —" 
Don’t forget “An Ounce of Fact is Worth a Ton of Theory.” Our presi- sumptives. 7 setae ee Bargains 
dent, G. H. Geitner, has been accumulating wagon facts for twenty-six Now when one coughs, spits or | BUAND OME TR 
years. He has put all he knows into the present design and construc- sneezes, a great multitude of tiny ag actual cost Of taabing.” Oe r 
tion of Piedmont and Hickory wagons. drops of spittal are violently expelled ME no tay battdion aumaeniohes 


p . to = Sirti eae « 
Pas , ¢ _ Tha largo. | a nishings without first s¢ Z 

Send today for a description of the material and workman- from the mouth and nose, The larg- | you can find what sou want in our Bargain B 

8 ° v3 P ce . 3 Os > readi 3Ee | Ve now have ready a speci ook of 2,100 re 
ship in our wagons—and of the factory behind the wagon. est of these drops can be readily seen | in to ’Rooting, Wall Board, Millwork, Palnte: 
A large number of smaller drop- pitare~ in fact, everything to build or furnish the 

. s¢ * ° 19ome, postal sent today brings it. 

FARM AND LOG WAGONS, PLATFORM DRAYS lets can be found if a mirror or piece FREE! With your first purchase, no matter how 
. : * os of glass is held before the face when | Giagara Falls.” surciaghaxanepcncipiice “oe 
Prices, Materials and Workmanship Combined Pro- coughing or sneezing, A tremendous | The Manufacturers’ Outlet Co, 
duce the Most Economical Wagon on the Market quantity of still smaller droplets are Dept. 32, Buffalo, N.¥. 


ferain Wa. aye Py eraroe hi bint DE HES 
discharged in the form of an invisibl OAK GROVE POULTRY FARM. 


———=, 
spray or mist, which floats about in sreeders of thoroughbred § C. White 

. wt ices sewn . £2 | szegxhorns Begs $1.50 per 15 9 per 30, 

M WAG N M (i. e ee ee ee an $7 per 100. Satisfaction guaranteed or 


| 


You mas 

B to put good roofs on 3 
and other buildings 
Remember, we gunrantee ; 
tu resist fire, water, sx vail heat 
cold and acids, Hasy to lay as acar it, 
No tools needed but a hammer, Nails 

Band cement free. 











SNIOOU =F. 





mls 





Scientists have found that a man refunded 
can cough, spit or sneeze in a large 
ESTABLISHED 1880 HICKORY, N. C. igen song ; 
hall or room where the air is quiet Var 
6G? GERIRGt GUNNER? Ee ee tiny, invisible germ-laden | 10", "there: "Aleo ‘wood: for een 
\ ee | di 3 Wi at in the air for a dis poses. Or year old, $2; 1 3 $1. 
| tanes Yo 100 feet. These tiny 1.50 per 1 pak ; . ; 
. 8 ; Pepe : FLOYD H. UZZELL, Goldsboro, N. © 
iawn 3 I ONE Pi iropi ts, I ne iorm or mist or spray, - — ee - : 
7 YA 4 may be breathed by other people o 4 hades NO 1 oS Ma ork and 
Scena 


Cornish Indians, $3 an $1.5 per 15, 

















they may settle on objects with which 


a , My stock is the best. Alsc i Ply- 
_ IF” . a ae intimate contact. such | mouth Rock Eggs fron xhibition — stock, 
6 °K ‘ Es Rightly Named we come into intimate contact, cl | Me o » stock, 





. 5 ar ree. 
7 > as our food and clothes. LL. OSBORNE, - Greensboro, N. Q, 
< . F ' PS . ‘ . : When coughing or sneezing, if | a 
It is strictly a first LS my : = — 2. Wher coughing» a Eos | R. C. BLACK MINORCAS EXCLUSIVELY, 
class Steel Beam Plow, é > \ handkerchief is held before the face ‘ layers on art Headed by 
with detachable turner. ‘ the fine spray or mist is coughed | cocker from first priz # ck at NG 
j p Ste Sees $2 per 15, 
Can be changed ma mo- At a glance, you can see into the handkerchief and prevented CLEM B. HOI DING, 
ment’s time from a turn plow ; that the ALL IN ONE is | from coming into contact with oth- Wake Forest, N. C. 
to acultivating plow, using the the only plow that you will , per tae 
: " ’ z santa ’ : ers. When spitting is necessary, do = EGGS. $1.75: : EGGS, $2— a zi 
different size steel points, need to do any and all I a y 15 EGGS, $1.75; 30 EGGS, $2—Prize win 








" . ae : ie . . : t spit where it will later become | "ing and laying strains; 10 8, C. White or 
shovels, sweeps, scrapes, mid- kinds of plowing for the pangs Pigeon os siege eed y | Brown Leghorn pullets and one cockerd 
dle-breakers, sub-soilers, etc. entire year. dried and stirred up in the form of | 


$10 Rose and S. C. Rhode Island Redg, 
Call on merchants handling our plows, planters, guano distributers, grain drills, etc., or write germ-laden dust. Such dust may late Teaco ae a ay é re L 

enter the lungs of another and pro- | (xces:, cockerels, $1 to $2. O FE. ELAS 
GANTT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Macon, Ga. | oe 


duce disease, or settle on food or | Suen ot a tae 
clothing. Spit in a cuspidor, in the Orders booked for March, April and May 


. ® Wi gutter, into running water, or into orate Mated. No a-kin. Prices reasons 
“) _ é mariage ? , | able. rite us. 
Gantt Distributer, No 1 ya the fire. Never spit in a pathway or | OWEN BROS., 
® i A 


in a dark corner. Disease germs | Route 2, - - - Bedford City, Va 


tary ‘= : The Gantt live for many months in a dark place. | WATSON MELON SEEDS. 
Ro Feed = SS ; ae one Spit in the sunshine, as bright sun- 100 pounds of Watson Melon Seeds from 
Strongest, most perfect : 3 guano distributers light will kill the germs in a few | the choice melons from our farm. No 
made. Far superior to 9 } THisek Gre the best imple- hours. Consumptives should spit in | re NO eee eee eee ae ea. “ 
anything on the market. = \ tents for the pur- Seen denims or. fate weet ene. ce saad wae eee 

Unsurpassed for putting out all i . = pose ever put on the paper napkins Oj Into Ssputa CUPS | eT. VALLEY FRUIT FARM, Ft. Valley, Ga 
kinds of guano; easily regulated to distribute the == eS when cuspidors, etc., are not acces- 
“roper amount; no waste in turning rows, : Get prices from sible. Whenever possible, avoid 


GANTT MFG. co., Macon, Ga... ; ad your merchant and coughing, spitting and sneezing in the | FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. 


write us for catalog. = A 
Sat presence of others. It is more po- 


Agere Peanut PladierePlanis three. | lite and far more hygienic.—North TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE, || ‘2:tte os sit pvancts'raieea in tne’ country: | Carolina State Board of tTealth, 
le Handle shelled or unshelled seed. Corre- Soy Beans and Field Peas.—Clean new 
spondence solicited. Ayers Implement Works, - —__——— ws 
rus & Company, New Bern, N. 


~~ 7 . - 2eteorst zy, Va. 
MISCELLANEOUS, ee The Cotton Crop 
Twenty H.P. Gasoli Engi $25 r Unequalled opportunities to learn the au- R. C. Rhode Island Reds—Winners at 
es Pratt. Port a a ~$250.00. W. | tomobile business and get positions after- HE Census Bureau report on cot- | Raleigh, Charlotte, Morganton and Gastoni& 
. ptt, or toyal, a. ward, are offered by the Southern Automo- ton ginned to February 29, fol- Sees for hatching. Write for ‘*Booklet.” 
For Sale—? H.P MvaaT WeATas acAnAte bile College, Oak Ridge, N. C. Write for 2 ; se a at M. Henley, Duke, N. C. 
See ee ans Fe ae sane Weemtnost particulars to-day. lows: Five hundred pound bales, 16,- 
y new. J. K. Savage, Speed, N. C. 205,097; estimates included to be Well Grown Yearling Mule Colt—Dam 
For Sale Che: T . : : ‘or Sale—Two “New” Deere Foot-lift piven cobs 2 es eee - . . ~ | Percheron mare. Splendid condition; black, 
Miedline Wacin a a ie a ih oe Plows, never used, $40 each. Four| ginned after March canvass, 239,146 | sound, kind. Eighty-five dollars. Wm. B 
€ ?) e. J. N. erry, News Ferry s . : 7 3 ane 1 
S ys Jo} Dcere two-horse walking cultivators, ie tice , ae 2Q.- : Mears, Belvidere Farm, Linwood, Y. CG 
Va. Boop GNea Gera a ITA, SIR each. bales. Round bales, 100,439; linter y 
eae ais DaGks Berehuae “Cuchi bargains. H, Hallock, Live Oaks, | bales, 546,769; number of ginneries, Eggs For Hatching—$1 for 13. Silver 
STP aan : : a. 7 : ; Spangled Hamburgs, Lig Bre as, Rose 
$160. Good as new. Chan Fries, Salisbury, 26,340. Five-hundred-pound bales, see nigel Silas cents White Wale 
Sah -Perkins’ double triple-gearea | Alabama: 1,573,484; Arkansas, 791,-]| dotts. Ethel Fitzgerald, Linwood, N. C. 
> sal ; b : win mill, 60 feet gaivanized steel tower, » . 7 xe O77. ] eget ——__—— 
ee ee 4 Se me Lea road. ‘ braced, Wheel, 2 feet in diameter. | “© 11 ; F lou ida, 8 1,977; Geor sla, Mig Eggs-——For hatching from fine Ringlet 
N. c s . - Hedwine, Mocksville, | Gooa as new. Cost $200, will take $125 f.o.b, | 838,571; Louisiana, 399,525; Miss-| Barred Rocks, $2 for 15. White Wyalle 
Ww ashington, N. Cc. For particulars, write issippi, 1,2 A8 521 ° North Carolina, 1 .« dottes, $1.50 for 15. Satisfaction suaralis 
nan te " < ; c. A. Flowers, Cash Corner, N. C. teed. Mrs. C. BE. Exum, Bennettsville, 8S. 
Second-hand Engines and Boilers For 101,104; Oklahoma 1,060,138; ae 
Sale—F ; 4 > r atic ‘ , ’ a, 9 31095; —— 
Sale—From 6 to 40 H.P. You make th Have you $100 to $500 to Invest?—7, 8, 9} g h Carolina. 1.6 204° Tenner Eggs! begs! Eggs—Single-comb Buif Ofe 
price. E. G. Jones Iron Works, Rock Hill, d . ’ South Carolina, ,677,204; Tennes- : aE Et aah setae ee areal 
3. c. | or 10 per cent is guaranteed on a thoroughly ania ae Rees pington, $1.50 setting of 15. Eggs car 
» see gilt-edge investment for a few—a very few | see, 478,285; Texas, 4, ‘37.876 all fully packed and prompt shipment. _ 
é awake, progressive farmers w fe on ee ° y arre Raleigh, N. C., Route No. 
One 1-horse Acme Harrow—Good as new. cry Rag es Pig Riad = other States, 154, 13 e lot al, 1 6,- W. P. Harrell, Raleigh, N. C., Rout be 
gy all a ee ware ee Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 205,097. For Sale—One combination riding and 
N. c. I isl * seas Im City, —____— —$— _ -_ ; . driving horse, perfectly safe; automobile 
ews broken. Plenty size and style. Age 6 yearh 
7 TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. se C 5 rs 2 a fi Far : Lllar Mi Mae 
Sell Fruit Trees—Big profits by Rose Comb Orpingtons Wanted. ee . arm, S. I. Ballard, % 
our plan. Liberal terms and_ steady Butt ima : 
work. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, 
Georgia. 















































seed. Prices and sample on request. Bute 
Cc. 





























— Cost 






































Leghorns, Barred Rocks; 15 eggs $1. If you know of anyone who breeds and — 
Amsel Vernon, Madison, Va. has for sale the Rose-Comb Buff Orping- Buff Orpingtons Only For Five Years 
—. eggs or Tr = ehicks preferred, | we) pleased with them. Good size. Golde 
Indian Runner Ducks, $1—1% eggs, $1. ylease give me the address. 3 ss -orrec »s 5 wT"2 $1.50; 
Oyster Shell Lime, sacked, f.o.b. George- | White Wyandotte Hens, $1. i ; 1 have gone over your list of advertisers, 2 60. P. st eae ‘enncemaen Noo. . 
town, S. C., $6 per ton. Carload prices on] land, N. C. and some advertise single-comb Orpingtons, ai MR ibibo bd: fi ne 
application. Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., and some just say Orpingtons, i Galan One onire. ned. colt 17 months 
Waverly Mills, S. C. Eggs—From very choice Kellerstrass I always feel like I’m going to some old | oq will make fine fell purpose animal 
White Orpingtons, $3 for 15. R. H. Bowles, | friend when [| turn to The Progressive | One yearling registered Jersey ‘Bu, 17 
Columbia, Ss. Cc. Farmer for advice MRS. S. I. months old. i One registered Jersey Bull 
- - ; Calf, 4 months old. } S. Jeffrey, West 
Crystal Whit: _Orpington Eggs (Keller- Editorial Comment: Somebody should ad- Raleigh, N. C. 
strass)—-$2 per 5. me. B. Isler, Edgewood vertise the Rose-Comb Orpingtons. ——t 
Farm, YPover, N. ° 

















Teachers Wanted—Al!l grades and depart- 
ments in best Southern schools and colleges. 
Full information free. Sheridan’s Teachers’ 
Agency, Charlotte, N. Cc. 











Pecichecping or Shorthand, $35—Combined Fite De ae 5 Stop Right Here—If you are looking for 
course, $65. Subjects taught by specialists. Pecis aaa PARR Se ato Ture Single-comb Buff Orpington eggs. $59 pea 
Address the Greensboro Commercial School, MA toi Raa oe a scoan Dutch Beited Cattle Wanted. direct from Wm. Cook & Sons, the origi- 
Greensboro, N. C., for literature. Farm Duke, N. j = , The publication of the pieture of “Dutch nators; $8 per 15. Other pens, same rel 

’ PB tid ¥ , ™ . . Age allt good birds, $2 per 15 Order diree 
me pea RICH, —  _— | Belted Cattle,” on our first page, March 16th, . party > ‘ A 
FF yey aoa ner for hiving valu- Pure Mallard Duck Eggs—From good} has led to inquiries as to who sell them. om a ad. Satisfaction . guaranteed. 
cea antag prensa moth trays’ when I | jayers. 2 for eleven. H. A. McGee, Ox-]| Breeders wishing to find buyers would do | “* *: #@rdaway, Lilesville, N. C. 
for $1 Ww i ae etignnnenntn Sraste Bive | ford, N. C. Route 9. well to advertise in The Progressive Farmer. —e 
alt : a te for particulars. J. J. Wilder, Barred Rocks, Buff Orpington, Ss. ©. Reds 
, ple . ee — oo . eee a 

erty Sze, Wanted—A few Angora or other goats. , me A 8. o ae Leghorn, Partridge Wyandetté 
“4 “eon State price. F. Herzog, 12th and B Sts, Many of our farmer readers are no dou ané artridge Rock Eggs, $1.50 and 
a rg White-Blakesiee Mfg. Co.'s mew | N. W., Washington, D. C. also readers of The Progressive Farmer— | for 15—-Good cockerels of each kind, $1 
Httle. P oy fA gr engine, used very | if they are not they are missing @ great deal | $3. Barred Rock, Buff Orpington 
rong ot me $ aa New Bern, N. C. For Sale—‘Dandy” Bone Cutter, nearly | of practical information about enriching | Brown Leghorn Hens, $10 the dozen; Sam 
: a culars, write C. A. Plowers, Cash} new; cost $7.50; first check $4 takes it. | their land and the growing of good crops.— | Red Hens and Cockerel, $12. (DeGratle 

1 ton Mof Pam ae N afferson (N. ©.) Register, Mrs. K. C. Flanigan, Hohenwa Teng 
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THE SHOP-MAN’S CORNER. 
HERE ij * . 


ment as 








and many disappointments 
couragements in ie rt 
a paper as Yue Progre 
indeed, the genuine sati 
faction to be derived from the work 
far outweighs its hardships and dis- | 
appointments. I[t could scarcely be } 
otherwise when letters come in—as | 
they do by scores and hundreds 
saying that the paper has been help- 
ful and inspiring to the writers-— 
that it has enabled them to make 
more money, or given them a new | 
ideal of farming. Such letters as | 
this cannot but make every one who | 
has a hand in the making of the pa- 
per feel that he is doing a work | 
really worth while, and that it is! 
his duty to put into this work the 
very best that is in him. 
There is another class of letters, 
too, those containing friendly criti- | 
cisms and suggestions, which the | 
makers of the paper are always glad K ; ; 
to get. There is always the danger Th t d bt t th lit f th t 
that if the editors of a paper are al- | ere isn any ou abou e qua 1 7 oO e pain you 
lowed to go their own gait without | 


See ee teeeoddine up on ine, @ have bought AFTER you have bought it and used it 


{ E he far YS hev nav get! . : : =“ , 
part of the farmers, they may get Then if you have gone wrong in your selection, it is too whether you buy SWP for your house, Commonwealth 


late; the mischief is done. Barn Red for your outbuildings, S-W Wagon and Imple- 
While there is a wide difference in paint—in its covering, ment Paint for your machinery and wagons, or S-W 
its protecting and its enduring qualities, still there is no Brighten-Up Finishes for floors, woodwork and furniture, 
ing. If The Progressive Farmer edi- | gamble in buying paint. you get what the greatest paint organization in the world is 
tors ever get into a routine way oft A little investigation will teach you that among paint willing to stake its reputation on as being the best. 
doing their work, it will not be the manufacturers there is one that stands out as the pioneer in 
fault of the paper’s readers. | this country—one that has been making paints and var- Our Free Book 
A third type of letters equally nishes of the highest quality for forty years, and has grown . : 
Dr se, i. bt letter of aie. and to be the largest paint and varnish concern in the world. tells just what paint to buy 
these come, not by scores or hun- That concern is The Sherwin-Williams Co.—a name 
dreds. but by thousands. Only to- to remember when buying paint for every farm need. For This book is free. 
day the Shep-Mau had a letter from 


into a sort of rut and go along in 
the old grooves worn by fixed cus- 
toms and their own ways of think- 


for every surface on the farm and just how to apply it. 
It should be in the hands of every farmer, 
Send for it today. 


Proi Massey stating that he had G 
answered 112 such letters within the HER WIN- f | LAMS 
last week f 


The reader can guess from this, | 


that the making of a farm paper is | 
not exactly play, and also that it is} 





not a job to be done i: , leisure hours a ; Sold by dealers everywhere. Ask for color cards. Address all inquiries to 
by a man engrossed with some other | The Sherwin-Williams Co., 732 Canal Road, N W., Cieveland. O. In Canada, to 639 Centre Street, Montreal 
business. et 








| 


; : , F i a 
Sometime. if it will be of interest Mever, of Hollow Rock, Tenn., who | No Excuse for Bu in 
to readers, I will try to give a little Suggests that we print in big let-| 


account of just how an issue of the 


paper is made up, and what the work “STOCK OUTSIDE. heap Flimsy Furnitu 
involves. ix Fences, Buy Fertilizers. } 7 
se Rob Your Land, Yourself and Madan, is it not the height of folly 
Just now, I wish to quote from Your Children.. for one to buy cheap, commonplace, 
ie : i Distribute Hoe Cholera and cloth-upholstered furniture when 
two or three letters recently > ORE =e 
as be : 2 se Cattle Ticks.” overstocked makers of good furni- 
received. First here is a circular et- ture, upholstered in Buffalo leather, 
ter to demonstration workers in Ail of which is true. The stock | will sell through us direct to you, at 
Virginia and the Carolinas, sent out law is a necessity if we are ever to actual factory cost? Sellin 
by Field Agent W. W. Long, who do the right sort of farming. Note this rich, magnificent rocker 8 
Says: Still another letter encloses a clip- | and couch—samples of what we offer, dressers, om ee rugs, 
; : : : ‘ ; on lif ide’t du- curtains, ollcloth, linoleum, etc. 
‘There is a great deul to be ping trom the Manufacturers’ Rec- To save your e, you couldn au ° 
accomplished in a short time ord telling how the writer of the let- mses atone rocking ehairat any furni 2,100 Bargains in 
, . ‘ ‘ . ure deaier oO ) 1@ couch v . ’ . ; 
ene faaeP Ni ee : " = ter, J. E. Slauehter. ( umbus = P Anything we can’t sell at a bargain, 
We are fearful that our de mon Boi 1 olu sadness. Miss., for $12.00. Fact! And don't foolwith. Our latest Bargain S 
strators in their great anxiety made 1,504 pounds of lint cotton most mail-order concerns  prageadieg ap el all mpage terme if 
their . 5 ime wi 90 bushels of cottonseed. ; 1 $2355 paps a No matter what you are about to buy,i 
heir crops in time ill 2% \ mS < cottonseed, and $355 as& more for cloth-covered comes under the head of House Furnis 
sufficient attention to worth of cabbage on one acre last furniture than we do for or Building Materials. write us at once. 
prepuration of year. That's going some, isn’t it? ] Buffalo-leather furniture. we are what you want, We. San Sees 


: a f : If we haven't, you won't be out 
hold that t s only another demonstratio You are simply cheating 0 


1Gl r- or _ Forit costs but a postal to inves 
vet vour { lat Southern soils can d \ $ BS self | ifyoudon’ttakeadvantage = gute. S$ imp); write.““Send Book of Bargains 
: Rees) 


of the many bargains we offer = and ll get the surprise of your life—2, 
a thor- in chairs, couches, tables. beds, pe bargains. 
oughiv prepared ed-bed than 


at an earlier date on a poorls 

prepared one, Half of the culti at as 

vation of the crop should be ibject of soil pre vation. One | 

done before the seed is put into f Se en is A, 1.. French, who 

the ground We see no reason has written tf us 1 next week, a 

for discouragement or alarm, very striking short article on the sin 

for, generally speaking, a late —for it is little less-——of Southern 

spring means a late fall. W farmers in wasting und destroying willing to change from methods / White wiymout Rocks 
sincerely hope that you will not the vegetable matter which their . Koh You Know are wrong f 
forget the great importance of soils need more than anything else: ’ ; a as jf 


Fi | inf) one cocker 


ee ae : . : ‘ f ‘ i re sVse sty 
:od help the poor, misguid- if any man or boy fails to refd 


7 ‘ Sale ' cacl Ali erin winners. 
ed man, who, because of care- Prof. Sherwin'’s article on harraws 


Good Progressive Farmer doctrine, lessness and shiftlessness, steals this week. he will do himself an fin- GEO. W. MONTCASTLE, 

this, and good doctrine for farmers from the soil. His children’s justice There are altogethe) too LEXINGTON, N. C. 

in all sections to put into practice. curse will be upon him, and in many tarmers trying to get alang 

You can’t afford to plant on poorly the Judgment Day | verily be- withont a harrow or with only ohe, R. t Rh d [ ] d R 

prepared land. lieve he will be held accounta and that perhaps of an inefficient 0 e Sian 
Then, here is a note from the ble for the misuse of the 

Secretary of the Crawford County, soil, the greatest temporal gift harrows is almost impossible 

Arkansas, Poultry Association, tell- from the Creator.” 


ing of the boys’ and girls’ poultry ; Mr “ene AY he § 
nce = ‘ g : vet Thus Mt French and the Shop- bake dine Reeneeniee Sanae aceon D. MATT. THOMPSON, 
clubs that society expects to organ- Man heartily endorses his words. You from cover to cover, T have read many STATESVILLE, N.C 

°. : x Pen oo. ’ 2 { , j rv rre > - > 
ize—-a good work for any county in have no right to make poor land. It f#"™,,0#Pcrs but don’t think The Progres- 
the 8 1 eR : : * Farmer can be equaled. It is just like 

1e South to engage in. is not necessary or profitable, and The Progressive Warmer says: It costs more | % Qur advertisers are guaranteed 

RS . ie My , : d : $ ; withe it. than it does ta take it . ; 

A third letter is from Mr. F. W. you do it only beexause vou are not yo aeske, Cannnelicdee 4 do what they promise. 


thoroughly preparing vour seed- 
beds.” 


ain. or 1 


type (ood farming without good ired-to-la ' to weigh—hence t 
pay Yo want Some “eggs-to-hatch” f 
.tuy prize winning Royal Red Strains. Eg 
Sl ta $2 me Wh Write 
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Cotton Growers Notice!’ > Tf ‘ 
ton THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER ee eee 


he Advertisements 


to the amount of $17 have sold 


Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., and Memphis, Tenn. H. Eugene Fant, seed breeder, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FA RMER, 











Do not be fooled into buying cot 
seed by exaggerated claims, Bu 
ones that have stood the test at every cette tactics citi 


Experiment Station. Offices: 
Cleveland’s Big Boll, first everywhere, - 
Ceok’s Improved with equal record | COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVI aaah AS SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 


ro} Ti} R OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTE AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRM- LONG STAPLE COTTON SEED 

Early Triumph, right at the top. INGHAM, ALA., UNDEN THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 

Price of each, bu. $1.25; 5 bu. lots bw a : ~y = of gg to farmers 
$1.00; 10 bu. or more 90 cents bu. . . " TT cietien ne, eae 

2UU, i. bp 4 ¥ ‘ Ste 8; also to Russian Govy- 

Broadwell S Double Jointed, first at all Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. ernment: cotton breeders-at Moscow. 
the fairs. Hasting’s New Bank Account, WE will positively make yood the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of Russia. \ few seed left for sale. 
best for boll Weevil. fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of $1.50 to $4 per bushel. 

Pri f th bu. $1.50; 5 bu. lots any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
a ee oe ee . will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, VALLEY VIEW SEED AND STOCK FARM 
$1.25 bu; 10 bu. lots or more $1 bu. 


but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subse riber as ROUTE 3 * % SENECA, 8s. ¢ 
Uncle Sam, the Cleveland Triumph” ve nee just indicated. The py anne weg! cages mons 4 are, that the claim for loss ae erating ee 

. te * * sha pe reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
Hybrid or Tatum's Big Boll Prolific. | and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall not exceed $1,000 on 
price bu. $1.50; 5 bu. lots $1.35 bu.; any one advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing cach advertiser: "I 


10 ba. lots or more $1.25 bu. am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the THE EARLIEST 


E reliability of all advertising it carries.” 
All pure, true to name and the kind 
that make cotton. 10 per cent discount BIG BOLL COTTON 
on all orders for $20 or over, 15 per cent 


‘tpl mad. taigh Average Weekly Circulation 14-4 SO 
on all $50 or over. Address all orders to 
R.D. TATUM, —_FAIR VIEW FARM, Six Months Ending Jan. 1, 1912, > 


Palmetto, Ga. Will stand more drouth and wet than 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: any other variety known. - Yields 38 


: er ce 2 ce 
One year, $1.00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 30 cents. to 40 per cent. 12 to 14 bolls make 


To induce new subscribers, one new subscriber and one old subscriber may. both more than 20 bolls of the smal) va- 
COTTON SEED get the paper for one year for $1.50. riety. ‘Grown and ginned éxclusively 
. ? 10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. by me. 
Simpkins Early and Allen’s Silk, the best upland 


p To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial | PRICE, $1 PER BUSHEL. 
long staple, 1 to 10 bu. at $1 per bu., 10 to 25 bu. for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tel] your friends who need it but do not read it. 
at 90c, 25 to 50 bu. at 75e per bu. 


| I. L. THIGPEN 
G. c. SELMAN, Conetoe, North Carolina. 


oT <““- You Cannot Afford to Plant Inferior Seeds. 
iumestmt ans cmmne ____Here’s Where to Buy Good Seeds. [ SREB. CORN 


| JOTENSON’S PROLIFIC 

et ee ee j A seed corn with 74 years’ history. 
ageoeontrdl wer at Bcc rps pe! ra Z First planted by Samuel Johnson in 
my | gggeoineel vf seh NAN Ge 100 ta, 150 oN 1838 and continuously grown on same 
Buy ane earn oO pt Q j 9 plantation by his son, Amos N. Johnson, 
bushels per acre free. now 82 years old. Originally a large, 
‘ : | white, long grain, medium cob, one-ear 
IDYLWILDE FARM, Woodley & Son, Props. k corn bred up and improved during the 
CRESWELL, N. C., Route 2. ,00 Ss. 9ee otton Makes - baie last 15 years to a two-ear corn, by eare- 
FOR PLANTING | fully selecting seed from field. This 
y 4 TING | seed has been sold and grown for the 
IMPROVED SEED cant, F . “ Makes twice as much cotton as other; . : 3. N. MeClure, a prominent Georgia last five years in nearly al] the Southern 
Improv: d Dongola and sooty cl varieties, and then produces these wonder- farmer, made two bales where one grew States; has given general satisfaction. 
Jand Big Boll, two of the very best varieties : before. Instances of over 100 bushels yield per 
of cotton to be found. Have been improv- ful results at the gin: . . - , vere. I offer this Highly Improved, Se- 
ing these varieties for the past ten years, “I planted my entire farm this year, ot 8 ' “1992 ' 
and guarantee all seed to be pure and sound. | 905 Ibs seed cotton made a bale of 448 Ibe| 1911, and I am congratulating myself, for a oe bn oo “3 pod ja * 

Write for samples and price. Could not sup- 1120 Ibs seed cotton made a bale of 564 Ibe| | Sew two bales where I had never Write for Testimonials. Address 

ply demand in 1911. O7@ Ibs seed cott 1 bale 35 Ih srown but one before (I made 136 bales E 
Maribero Seca Corn, $8 per bushel. 107 8 seed cotton made a bale 535 168) post year and 276 this year, on the same J. D. JOHNSON, - Garland, N. C. 





for 







































































740 Ibs seed cotton made a bale 386 Ibe! acreage that I planted last year). I at- 
816 Ibs seed cotton made a bale 429 the| tribute this very largely to your seed, and 


I feel sure I stay well within bounds of 20 Bushels to th A 

he truth whe , : e Acre 
Toole’s--Greatest Yielder of Al | SUM M EROUR’ s equal for field yields, lint percentage end Not 20 barrele 
Cotton easy picking qualities. At the same time, gs on one single 





W. B. SPEARMAN, Social Circle, Ga. 




















| | 5 P Eicas but over 206 
improved strain of Toole’s Prolific /\ HALF AND HALF Send to-day for free booklet, giving full | | i pea barrels on 
Cottonseed. “Greatest money —. /1\\ COTTON reasons and proof of every claim, and pe A in age several acres 
ing known. From cotton yielding \ oe ™ many other features of this wonderful s : in one dig 
an average of 1% bales per acre. / z ar 4 Rn votton. , : a field. You 

Price, $1 per Bushel. PEG STEREO if " can’t buy bet- 


GLEN DENNIS DAIRY FARM, Meda, Ga. ola Ay H. H. SUMMEROUR he st & We bet ‘ 
BIGGS’ SEVEN-EAR CORN mr eel HALE LNG Box 24 Duluth, Ga. | ££ Ng $1.75, Ye Bu. 
J 


For 17 years | have been growing this | _ $3 per Bushel 
highly prolific corn. I made one year 35 I also have 
barrels to the acre; have frequently made 200 bushels of 
25; often 22, and never less than 20 barrels | 2 &@ Batts’ Pro- 
to the acre. This corn took a silver medal . nt te Py ific corn, 
at the St. Louis Exposition in 1904. HAWKINS EXTRA EVERY COTTON GROWER ' . Same price, 

The price is $3 for one bushel, $5 for two pate ini : — Raleigh. N. C. 
bushels, $1 for one peck. ~ PROLIFIC COTTON Large or small, rich or poor, should | Premium at N. . State Fair for Most 

Address all orders to WES Se Protne Variety. 


NOAH BIGGS, - Scotland Neck, N. ©. | | B. W. H A W K INS RICK’S PROLIFIC 
Excelsior Seed Farm | ge ee ake COTTON SEED 


Pee. =n it docs not fall out from storms and rain, es prize acre 
EE i a aa. t like other varieties.” j F ag 





























AT NONA, GEORGIA, 


ry for history and deseriptive cireular Early, big boll, and improved by per- 

; jolne it W yy it “a. | of his } sonal selection of seed, Sbsolutely pure. 
We orivinated it. . e grow i pure. ' : r | Place your orders now for this celebrated 
Premium corn at all the Experi- variety. 


» eS " ege 
ental Stations, Sond orders reo Sizoemrmes Extra Prolific Cotton StS ree 


s0¢, per Bushel f.o.b. 
to originator. Price, $2.50 per bu. : cv ’ i R. H. RICKS - - Rocky Mount, N. C. 
EXCELSIOR SEED FARM, Cheraw, 8. ©. | ‘ fal be And Price of Seed. 


sl dC Seed 
| a aah 1: maiiers not who you are, ive tree, | COOK’s Improved Cotton See 
Wanted Cowpeas SO re and witt be worth hundreds of ‘dollars te . : 
p ’ ' } : ; you. Early maturity and will make three Re-improved and well selected. Sold 
Ot All Varieties. * ; . Fee \* ae, a. | U. S. Government doing demonstration 
2 i « aays rom coiling up to open i © vw Pa - 
you have any for sale, quote us your nt Sse ; bolls—a record breaker of early mature work in N. C. for past five years. Price 
best price f.o.b. your shipping station, stat- : ne 5 & varieties of cotton. $1 per bushel. 
ine variety and quantity you wish to dispose % >, ‘“estimonials of the most astounding 
of. Send sample with quotations. > * ¥. ? results from scientific farmers who have } €. A. WILLIAMS, 
"ENINSUL: *RODUCE EXCHANGE OF | os (i . tried this cotton. Iw fact, it just suits r 
PENINSULA pipet = | ri \ the wants and needs of the cotton grow- Ringwood, ones N. C. 
s é | er in ¢ u e boll-weevil section . - 
Pocomoke City, Maryland. ee er ween HOPE'S MEXICAN BIG-BOLL COTTON. 


most wonderful yielder yet known. 


Does not require instrueti s to grow two 

! PEAS and SOY | bales per acr It's eas Y ommon iand 
As feed: un- I ere, prow’ thres Largest and earliest 

q big bo cnown. Thirty b 8s to pound. x 

os in pect ott . TAYLOR PLANTATION SPECTALS iii. mooie ns B00" Sto 
rich in protein. As fertilizer: stores ni-  euaan Gat arta aver ethan’ Came 
trogen. As crops: big yielders. These SHANKLIN CORN. selected seed a bushel. oe 
legumes fit into all systems of farming. Selected and planted 40 years by Shanklins. Was 2 good corn and kept erib full. rege a ey Se peat Of Fate 


‘Kt Was moved 
Write us today about seed, and ask for here (100 miles south), selected, planted and detasseled by U.S. Corn Expert. Von se cond 


J. D. HOPE, Sharon, Ss. C. 
our booklet on cow peas and soy beans. prize on fifty ears 1910, first prize on 50 ears and second sweepstakes 1911. South Atlantie Corn 


: . Show. In spite of the drought it made an average of 50 bushels on 150 acres of sandy, medium ‘OTTONSEED— P iz ——40 pe 
HICKORY SEED CO.., 127 Trade St., Hickory, N.C and good land, with 300 lbs fertilizer to acre. nega land had six loads of manure to acre and paced . = ore pot — 7. esas pounl 
made over 40 bushels per acre on 60 acres. One acre of good land with $3.00 fertilizer made per acre is Steinheimer’ 5 leveland record at 
One Hundred and Fifty Bushels 91 base. S00 Las nores, of good on 7 with £5.00 of fertilizer to acre made 401 bushels, and | Georgia Stari making $24 ore per ae 

_ won second prize for Sou arolina is a medium size one to two-ear corn. Weevils eat an so 0 s it i s ‘ 

SELECT TEXAS FIVE LOCK it very little. Fine ensilage corn. Prolific varieties win all the acre and one-row Station | (eo : e150" Der buatiel Ask fe ‘ < cai rie. 
COTTON SEED tests, bot the prolific man is always buying corn in the summer, and weevils eat lots of it in Corn Soak let R. P. STE for HEIME R 

$1 Per Bushel. the fall. $2.00 per bushel pero ae 5 ; 


T. J. CAUDLE, Route 4, Raleizh, NX. C.| TOOLE EARLY PROLIFIC COTTON SEED. Brooks, Ga. 


ne ae ‘ a Selected and kept pure. Over a bale to acre in light, sandy land. $1.06 per bushel. Bey E E D Cc Oo R NJ 
BATTS’ 4-EAR SELECTED SEED CORN 
FOR SALE. JERSEYS. Boone County s aretiliy brad eid aalentna 
Grown for seed in 4%-foot rows, 30 inches 


ais aahal «8: 3 bu., $1.75: peck, $1 Out of eight, ten and twelve thousand pound cows. GREENDALE STOCK FARMS, b B. Andrews, Prop.. 
Bini money with outer. Can at ett orders, BERKSHIRE HOGS OF THE BEST STRAINS. | Se Roanoke ¥a; 


promptly. W. K. WooL ARD. Pactolus, N.C. SPECIAL PRICES ON LARGE LOTS. ‘COW PEAS—SOY BEANS 
Our advertisers are guaranteed to m Write us for prices. 
do what they promise. ‘TAYLOR PLANTATION, Columbia, S. C. roney « co. men 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Plant Marlboro Prolifie Corn. 
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Cotton Growers Notice! 


Do not be fooled into 
seed by exaggerated claims, 
ones that have stood the test 
Experiment Station. 
Cleveland’s Big Boll, first everywhere, 
Cook’s Improved, with equal record, 
Early Triumph, right at the top. 

Price of each, bu. $1.25; 5 bu. lots 
$1.00; 10 bu. or more 90 cents bu. 

Broadwell’s Double Jointed, first at all 
the fairs. Hasting’s New Bank Account, 
best for boll Weevil. 

Price of these, bu. $1.50; 5 bu. lots 
$1.25 bu; 10 bu. lots or more $1 bu. 

Uncle Sam, the Cleveland Triumph” 
Hybrid or Tatum’s Big Boll Prolific. 
price bu. $1.50; 5 bu. lots $1.35 bu.; 
10 bu. lots or more $1.25 bu. 

All pure, true to name and the kind 
that make cotton. 10 per cent discount 
on all orders for $20 or over, 15 per cent 
on all $50 or over. Address all orders to 
R. D. TATUM, FAIR VIEW FARM, 

Palmetto, Ga. 


COTTON SEED 


Simpkins Early and Allen’s Silk, the best upland 
long staple, 1 to 10 bu. at $1 per bu., 10 to 25 bu. 
at 90c, 25 to 50 bu. at 75¢ per bu. 


G. C. SELMAN, 


MONROE, “eo 
Farmers--Plant Legumes 


Improve Soil and Produce Cheap Pork. 


buying cotton 
Buy the 
at every 





GA. 





for sale— 
sacks extra. 
100 to 


Mammoth Golden Soy Beans 
any quantity, $1.55 per bushel; 

Buy and learn to produce 
bushels per acre free. 


IDYLWILDE FARM, 
CRESWELL, N. C., Route 2. 


IMPROVED SEED FOR PLANTING. 


Improved Dongola and Improved Cleve- 
land Big Boll, two of the very best varieties 
of cotton to be found. Have been improv- 
ing these varieties for the past ten years, 
and guarantee all seed to be pure and sound. 
Write for samples and price. Could not sup- 
ply demand in 1911. 

Marlboro Seed Corn, $2 per 


W. B. SPEARMAN, 


Toole’s--Greatest Yielder of All 
Cotton 


For Sale—1,000 bushels of famous 
improved strain of Toole’s Prolific 
Cottonseed. “Greatest money-mak- 

ing known.” From cotton yielding 

an average of 1% bales per acre. 
Price, $1 per Bushel. 

GLEN DENNIS DAIRY FARM, 





bushel. 


Social Cirele, Ga. 





Meda, Ga. 





BIGGS’ SEVEN-EAR CORKN 

For 17 years | have been growing 
highly prolific corn. I made one year 35 
barrels to the acre; have frequently 
25: often 22, and never 
to the acre. This corn took 4 
at the St. Louis Exposition in 1904. 

The price is $8 for one bushel, $5 for two 
bushels, $1 for one peck. 

Address all orders to 


NOAH BIGGS, - 





Piant Marlboro Prolific Corn. 


We orixinated it. - We grow it 


the 


send orders direct 


Premium corn at all Experi- 


ental Stations. 
Price, $2.50 bu. 


to originator. per 


EXCELSIOR SEED 


Wanted Cowpeas 


of <All 


FARM, Cheraw, 8S. C. 





Varieties. 


If you have any for sal 

best price f.o.b. your shi 

ing variety and quantity vou w 

of. Send sample with qi 

PENINSULA . RODUCE EXCHANGE OF 
FARYLAND, 


City, 


tan to dispose 


1otations. 





Pocomoke Maryland. 
a) PEAS and SOY 
C As feed: un- 

excelled, 
rich in protein. As fertilizer: stores ni- 
trogen. As crops: big yielders. These 
legumes fit into all systems of farming. 
Write us today about seed, and ask for 
our booklet on cow peas and soy beans. 
HICKORY SEED CO., 127 Trade St., Hickory, N.C 





One Hundred and Fifty Bushels 


SELECT TEXAS FIVE LOCK 
COTTON SEED 


$1 Per Bushel. 
CAUDLE, Route 4, 


=. @. Raleigh, N. C. 





BATTS’ 4-EAR SELECTED 
FOR SALE. 

trown for seed in -foot rows, 30 inches 
in row. Bushel, $3 6 bu., $1.75; peck, $1. 
Send money wit! Can fill all orders 
promptly. W. K. wasn, ARD, Pactolus, N.C. 


SEED CORN 





Our advertisers are guaranteed to 


do what they promise. 


150 
| 


Woodley & Son, Props. 


FHE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








THE 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Offices: Birmingham, 


Ala., Raleigh, N. C., and Memphis, Tenp. 





COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING 
WEeter RCA Gn ENTERED AS SECOND- 
NGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF 


ADVI RtECT oR. 


AS 
( ONGRE Ss OF 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
{ATTER AT an POSTOFFICE AT BIRM 
MARC SH, 3, 1879. 








wt 


any advertiser who proves to be 
we have just indicated. 


any one advertiser, and that th 
am writing you as an advertiser in The 
reliability of all advertising it carries.” 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


Will positively make yood the loss sustained by 
fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
a deliberate swindler. 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable busine ss houses and their patrons, 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall not exceed $1,000 on 
e subscriber must say when writing cac *h advertiser: “I 
Progressive 


any subse riber as a result of 


This does not mean that we 


Farmer which guarantees the 





Average Weekly Circulation 
Six Months Ending Jan. 1, 1912, 


144,280 





One year, 
wet the paper for one year for $1.5( 


To new subscribers only, 


for ten cents. Sample copy free. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


$1.00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 30 cents. ‘ 
To induce new subscribers, one new subscriber and one old subscriber may both 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 


The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 
Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 











Here’s Where to 


‘You Cannot Afford to Plant Inferior Seeds. 
Buy Good Seeds. | 








Makes twice much cotten as other 
varieties, and then produces these wonder- 


ful results at the gin: 


as 


905 Ibs 
1120 Ibs 
1070 Ibs 
340 Ibs 
816 Ibe 


Ibe 
Ibs 
Ibs 
Ibs 
ths 


seed cotton made a bale 
seed cotton made a bale 
seed cotton made a bale 
seed cotton made a bale 
seed cotton made a bale 


448 
564 
535 
386 
429 


SUMMEROURS 


PRR caer ecRay 
/|\ HALF AND Hace /|\ 


/\\ COTTON 
\ apoe san” 
“ bee 


VEGI STER 





Lb 
WALF SEED 





this | 


made | 
less than 20 barrels | 
silver medal | 


Scotland Neck, N. C. 
Excelsior Seed Farm. 


pure. 


= 


SUMMEROUR’S HALF AND HALF COTTON 
1,000 Ibs. Seed Cotton Makes 500 Ib. Bale 





HALF L. <A Box 24 


d. WN. 
farmer, 
before. 


McClure, a 
made two 


prominent Georgia 
bales where one grew 


“I planted my entire farm this year, 
1911, and I am congratulating myself, for 
1 grew two bales where I had never 
srown but one before (I made 136 bales 
last year and 276 this year, on the same 
acreage that I planted last year). I at- 
tribute this very largely to your seed, and 
1 feel sure I stay well within bounds of 
the truth when I say this cotton has no 
equal for field yields, lint percentage and 
easy picking qualities. At the same time, 
it does not fall out from storms and rain, 
like other varieties.” 


Send to-day for free booklet, giving full 
reasons and proof of every claim, and 
many other features of this wonderful 
cotton. ; 


H. H. SUMMEROUR 





Duluth, Ga. 
a 








HAWKINS EXTRA 
PROLIFIC COTTON 


EVERY COTTON GROWER 


Large or small, rich or 


write to 


B. W. HAWKINS 


the 
AT NONA, 
for 


should 


poor, 


originator and srower 


GEORGIA, 


and deseriptive 
of his 


Extra Prolific Cotton 


And Price of Seed. 


lt matters 
and will be 
you. Early 
bases per 

Ninety 


history ecireular 


not who you are, it’s free, 
worth hundreds of dollars to 
matority and will make three 
acre, 
days from coming up 
bolls—a record breaker of early 
varieties of cotton. 
Testimonials of the 
results from scientific 
tried this cotton. Lv, 
the wants 
er in and 
as well. 


to open 
mature 
me 
most astounding 
farmers who have 
fact, it just suits 
and needs of the cotton grow- 
out of the ho)l)-weevil section 








TAYLOR PLANTATION SPECIALS 


SHANKLIN CORN. 


Seleeted and planted 40 years by Shanklins. 
here (100 miles south), 


selected, planted and detasseled by U.S. C 


Was moved 
Von second 


Was a vood corn and kept crib full. 
orn Expert. 


prize on fifty ears 1910, first prize on 50 ears and second sweepstakes 1911, South Atlantie Corn 


Show. 


made over 40 bushe Is per acre on 60 acres. 
91 bushels, and five 
won second prize for South Carolina. 
it very little. Fine ensilage corn. 
tests, 


the fall. $2.00 per bushel 


In spite of the drought it made an average of 50 bushels on 150 acres of sandy, 
and good land, with 300 lbs fertilizer to acre. ‘on 

n 
acres of good land with $3. 00 of fertilizer to acre made 401 bushels, 
It is a medium 
Prolific varieties 
bot the prolific man is always buying corn in the summer. 


medium 
ape land had six loads of manure to acre and 

2 acre of good land with $3.00 fertilizer made 
and 
one to two-ear corn. Weevils eat 
all the acre and one-row Station 
and weevils eat lots of it in 


size 
win 


TOOLE EARLY PROLIFIC COTTON SEED. 


Selected and kept pure Over 


JERSEYS. 


a bale to acre in light, sandy land 


$1.06 per bushel. 


Out of eight, ten and twelve thousand pound cows. 


BERKSHIRE HOGS OF THE BEST STRAINS. 


SPECIAL 


PRICES ON LARGE 


‘TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


LOTS 


a Ss. C. 


_—— —= 
Progressive Farmer 
Advertisements 


to the amount of $17 
H. Eugene F 


have 
ant, seed breeder. 


LONG STAPLE COTTON SEED 


to the extent of 
mostly, but to 
ment Stations; 
ernment; cotton 
Russia. \ few 
$1.50 to $4 per 


VALLEY VIEW SEED AND STOCK FARM 
ROUTE 3 - - SENECA, S. C. 


sold for 


$105 to 
several U. S. Expert- 
also to Russian Goy- 
breeders at Moscow, 

seed left for sale. 
bushel. 


farmers 














of 
THE EARLIEST 
BIG BOLL COTTON 








Will stand more drouth and 
any other variety known. 
to 40 per cent. 12 to 14 
than 20 bolls of 
and 


Wet than 
Yields 38 
bolls make 
smal) va- 
exclusively 


more the 
riety. 


by 


Grown ginned 

me, 
PRICE, $1 PER BUSHEL. 

I. L. 


Conetoe, 


THIGPEN 
North Carolina. 











SEED CORN 

JOTENSON’S PROLIFIC 
A seed corn with 74 years’ history. 
First planted by Samuel Johnson in 
1838 and continuously grown on same 
plantation by his son, Amos N. Johnson, 
now 92 vears old. Originally a large, 
white, long grain, medium cob, one-ear 
vorn bred up and improved during the 
last 15 years to a two-ear corn, by care- 
fully selecting seed from field. This 
seed has been sold and grown for the 
last five years in nearly all the Southern 
States; has given general satisfaction. 
Instances of over 100 bushels yield per 
ucre. I offer this Highly Improved, Se- 
leet Seed Corn for the 1912 season at 

81 per peck, or $3 per bushel. 

Write for Testimonials. Address, 


J. D. JOHNSON, - Garland, N. C. 


20 Bushels to the Acre 


Not 20 barrels 
on one single 
prize acre, 
but over 26 
barrels on 
several acres 
in one big 
field. Yee 
can’t buy bet- 
ter seed. 
$1 per Peck 
$1.75, Ye Bu. 
$3 per Bushel 

I also have 
200 bushels of 
Batts’ Pro- 
lific coFfrn, 

Same price, 
BETTS, Raleigh. N. C. 
State Fair 
Variety. 























| 8. J. 
| Premium at N. C. 
j Prolific 
| 


RICK’S PROLIFIC 
COTTON SEED 


| big boll, 
sonal sclection of 
| Place your orders 
| variety. 
In Lots of Ten Busbels or 
More, 86¢, per Bushel f.o.b. 


RICKS, . - Rocky Mount, N. C. 


for Most, 





and 
now 


improved by per- 
Sbsolutely pure. 
this celebrated 


Karly, 


for 


R. H. 


| Cook’s Improved Cotton Seed 


_Re-improved and well selected. Sold 
| U. S. Government doing demonstration 
| work in N. C. for pastfive years. Price 

$1 per bushel. 


Cc. A. WILLIAMS, 
Ringwood, 


HOPE'S MENICAN BIG-BOLL 


derful } 
instructions to 
t's eas n oO 





N. C. 
COTTON. 
known. 
grow two 
imon land 
and earliest 

lls to pound. Ex 
vield 300 to 1,200 
other v Some 
to offer Peel 





ost won 


require 


The n 
Does not 
bales per acre 
| have mm three 
big boll known. Thirty 
perimental] tests show the 
pounds per 
selected seed 


in investment to get them Best of 


prow 
bo 
acre over eties. 

bushel, $3. 
refer- 
HOPE, 


3. D sharon, S. C. 





COTTONSEE D— leveland Bix Boll—40 per 

eent lint. All open Sept x0 738 pounds 

per is Ste suliesinian s Cleveland record at 

aking = ore per acre 

s in varie Price, 

ushe Ask for ¢ otton and 
Booklet. R. P. STEINHEIMER, 

Brooks, Ga. 


SEED CORN 


Boone County S arefully bred and selected. 


GREENDALE STOCK FARMS, J. B. Andrews,Prop.. 
Drawer 676, Roanoke Va, 


‘cow PEAS—SOY BEANS 


Write us for 
RONEY & CO., 


acre 
test. 


Corn 








prices. 


Memphis, Tenn. 





